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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION IN THE MARKHAM VALLEY, 
NEW GUINEA 


By K. E. Reap 


T is my intention in the following pages to discuss the social organization and 

system of leadership of the people of Ngarawapum, a group of five villages situated 

in the Upper Markham Valley approximately 120 miles by road from Lae. These 

villages, Gainaron, Maianzarian, Tofmora, Gutsuwap and Yanuf, are a typical 

Markham social unit, and it is probable that a similar kind of organization exists 
throughout the whole of the upper section of the valley. 

I lived at Ngarawapum from September 1944 to the first week of May 1945.1! 
During these months I resided in three of the villages, but as the furthest of the 
settlements are less than two hours’ walk apart I was able to study conditions in all 
five. There were almost six hundred individuals for me to observe, and though my 
acquaintanceship did not extend over the whole of this number, the majority were 
known to me. 

The physical characteristics of the Ngarawapum afford a striking contrast with 
many other New Guinea natives. They are tall and well built, the average height 
for males being five feet nine inches and for females only slightly less, and in individual 
cases there are both men and women who are over six feet. Skin colour ranges from 
a pure black to light bronze with the intermediate shades predominating. 

Though formerly warlike, the people now live a settled existence as cultivators 
of the soil, their diet consisting chiefly of bananas, yams, taro and sweet potatoes. 
Domestic pigs and wild animals supply the bulk of the protein foods, and for this 
reason the vast stretches of kunai plain surrounding the villages are regarded by the 
natives as their storehouse. Once a year the kunai is burnt and large quantities 


11 was at that time a member of the Directorate of Research, Australian Military Forces, 
the unit entrusted with the task of gathering the information required for planning native 
rehabilitation after the war. 
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of game collected, the undertaking involving complicated interchange of duties 
between the villages. In former times human flesh was also prized, and there can 
be little doubt that raids were carried out for the sole purpose of obtaining it. 
The distance of the Ngarawapum villages from the chief centres of European 
population has had a limiting effect on the relationship of the two cultures. Nadzab, 
approximately thirty miles from Lae, is the nearest settlement of any importance, 
and the problems associated with daily contact between the two races therefore do 






Leron River 


Map A. 
Huon Peninsula and Markham Valley. 


not arise. The government station from which the whole area is patrolled is situated 
only eight miles away, it is true, at Kaiapit, but this does not mean that all aspects of 
native life are under continual surveillance. In normal circumstances the Patrol 
Officer visited the villages only twice during the year, though the mere fact of his 
proximity constituted a more or less permanent influence. 

Prior to the war the Lutheran Mission also had a station at Kaiapit, and from 
here the village schools were supervized. A native teacher at Tofmora conducted 
classes in a shed which served the dual purpose of school and church. Instruction 
was carried out in Yabim? and in the vernacular, Atzera, and to a lesser extent in 


2 Yabim (or Jabém) is the vernacular of the natives who occupy the south-eastern corner of 
the Huon Peninsula. The Mission has adopted this as one of its “ official ” languages for teaching 
and instruction. 
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pidgin English. As the school had ceased to function before my arrival I am unable 
to give details of its syllabus or activities, but from an examination of the text books 
used and from questioning those who attended, I am convinced that the most it could 
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Map B. 
Upper Markham Valley. 


hope to achieve was an elementary education on religious and literary lines. A few 
of the youths—I knew only one of them well—had had the added advantage of 
attending the Lutheran Mission School at Finschhafen. 

Nothing the Ngarawapum grow or make has any commercial value, and at the 
present stage of the country’s development difficulties of transport and communica- 
tions must remain a limiting factor if cash crops are introduced. The native, 
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therefore, has no other choice than to leave his village to obtain the money for his 
head tax and small household necessities, and most of the younger generation have 
had experience as indentured labourers with commercial enterprises or as domestic 
servants. 


KINSHIP ORGANIZATION 


When flying over the eastern half of New Guinea one is impressed by an out- 
standing feature, the great diagonal trough running from Lae to the mouth of the 
Ramu River. This trough is occupied by two river systems separated by a low 
divide: flowing to the north-west is the Ramu and to the south-east the Markham 
River. Progress from the mouth of the Ramu to the mouth of the Markham is, for 
New Guinea, a relatively simple matter: there are tributary streams to cross but no 
mountains to climb. 

The Markham Valley itself presents but little variation throughout its length. 
Its floor is a level, unbroken expanse of kunai grass, a green-brown plain some eighteen 
miles across at its widest part. This same monotony of colour is carried upwards on 
either hand by the first steeps of the foothills, for these, to a height of two or three 
hundred feet, are uniformly devoid of trees. Except in the mountains, timber is 
scarce. Vast stretches of the plain are without a tree or sign of human habitation. 

Above Kaiapit, between the Yafats and Umi Rivers, lies an area of approxi- 
mately sixteen square miles, the territory of the Ngarawapum. A foot road leads 
over the stony declivities of the Yafats, and from this elevation the villages are 
displayed below with the clarity of an aerial photograph. 

At first sight they appear as a chain of coconut palms extending along the edge 
of the plain. This chain is composed of five oval segments, each of which represents 
a single village. At the southern end is Gainaron, then Maianzarian, some twenty 
minutes’ walk farther on, then Tofmora and Gutsuwap, and finally, forty minutes 
from Gutsuwap, Yanuf. 

Within the village a path leads from end to end and continues out to the kunai 
plain and the neighbouring settlements. Coconut palms and shade trees fill the 
whole of the space contained by the oval segment. Houses line the outer edges, 
sometimes separated by only a few feet, sometimes by as much as twenty yards. 
There is no central place or square ; the social meeting ground is the family hearth 
immediately outside each dwelling. Here the cooking is done, and here, in the 
afternoons, the men smoke, chew betel and chat, sitting on plaited mats of coconut 
fronds. 

The houses are shaped like a beehive, being erected on a framework of saplings 
lashed together with rattan cane. The roof is thatched with bundles of kunai 
grass which extend in overhanging eaves below the level of the walls. A narrow 
doorway, two feet six inches in width and five feet high, faces the centre of the 
village. Inside the house, extending almost the entire width from front to rear, is an 
upper platform used for storing household utensils, personal belongings and 
occasionally foodstuffs. Beneath the platform is the living space. 
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Each house is owned by an individual family, both sexes sleeping together on the 
floor. In addition, groups who possess a common tie of blood have an identical 
structure used exclusively by the men. 


Social Grouping. 


With the geographical setting in mind, one might expect to find that the people 
scattered over the plain would pursue a peaceful way of life, bound together by a 
feeling of common interest. Travel within the valley is comparatively simple, for 
there are no natural barriers and the inhabitants everywhere speak related dialects. 
But language and geographical situation notwithstanding, a warlike pattern existed 
throughout the length and breadth of the area, and raids of vengeance and counter- 
vengeance were conspicuous features of native life. From time to time whole 
villages were decimated and disappeared, the few survivors being forced to migrate 
to the sanctuary of friends or relatives near by. With human flesh a valued item of 
diet, raids frequently took place for the sole purpose of obtaining this commodity ; 
the boast of the warrior is that he was “strong in bringing human meat to the 
village.” ' 

But suspicion of strangers, warfare and raiding, are not so inextricably involved 
that order is not apparent beneath them. Three basic co-operative units exist, the 
clan, the village and the district group. 


Clan and Village. 


Markham Valley villages vary in size, though the largest have at most four 
hundred inhabitants, and the average is probably between one hundred and one 
hundred and fifty. But whether there are sixty people or two hundred, common 
residence gives a feeling of solidarity. 

Each village claims the hill country and flat land in the vicinity as its own. 
This land is subdivided into numerous named sections, streams or some other natural 
feature serving as boundaries. On the rare occasions when trespass has occurred, a 
handful of earth wrapped in banana leaves is placed in a conspicuous position near by 
to inform the strangers that their action has been noted. If cultivation has begun, 
the garden is destroyed. 

The village itself is subdivided into a number of unnamed patrilineal clans. The 
natives are not good genealogists and usually cannot go beyond their great-grand- 
parents, but within these limitations the test of clan membership is the possession of a 
common male forebear or forebears, often a group of brothers. Men and women 
who acknowledge this common tie are considered to be true blood relatives and 
cannot intermarry. This distinction is clear and unequivocal. ‘“‘ He is my true 
brother,” men say. ‘‘ His father and my father were true brothers ; they had one 
father but different mothers.” 

Each clan has cultivation rights in one or more of the named sections of village 
territory, such rights deriving from the fact that one’s ancestors “ lived and worked 
here before ; their coconut palms are still standing.” The village, in fact, is a recent 
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development. Each clan formerly had a hamlet to itself on its own land, after which 
it was named. Such settlements were usually not more than two hundred yards 
apart, being linked together by a network of roads. Neighbouring hamlets were 
known by a single name. Even to-day the members of the clans erect their houses 
alongside one another in the same part of the village. 

Marriage is normally patrilocal, and only in a few exceptional cases does the 
husband take up residence in his wife’s village, where his adoption is never complete. 
His children retain their rights to land in the village of his birth, and the jealousy of 
their maternal relatives sometimes forces them to return there on the death of their 
parents. 

There is no prohibition on marriage with members of other clans of the same 
village, and as a result practically all the inhabitants are related to one another. In 
addition, several of the clans possess traditional ties of friendship. The people state 
that, as the progenitors of their respective groups helped each other, so now they too 
are friends and eager to give mutual assistance: they are not true brothers but help 
each other as if they were. 

The child is a member of his father’s group but has many links in addition with 
the group of his mother. If she came from Maianzarian he is “a man sprung from 
Maianzarian ’’ and may expect to be received with friendship there. The members 
of her clan are his true maternal relatives, and should he be orphaned it is probably 
her brothers who will look after him. 

Land is inherited through the father, but subject to the approval of his maternal 
kin, a man may also make a garden on their land. This carries no right to transmit 
the land to his children, nor can he control it. ‘‘ He is my sister’s child,’”’ men say. 
“ Tt is all right if he makes his garden there. I cannot be angry with him.” 

But if the mother came from a distant village the ties with her kin have little 
practical value. Her brothers are rarely seen, and apart from the knowledge of 
friendship existing in a somewhat distant area, little is held in common with them. 
There was formerly no guarantee that one would not be attacked if one visited them. 


The District Group. 


Villages throughout the valley fall into a number of named local groups, and I 
propose to speak of these as district groups. The five Ngarawapum villages form 
such a district group. The members look upon themselves as a unit ; those who live 
outside are strangers, and formerly it was not only justifiable but even commendable 
to kill them. 

The solidarity of the district group rests on a combination of factors, including 
a common migration from a former site, a common genealogical past and constant 
intermarriage. Thus the Ngarawapum say that their forebears lived at a place called 
Taboratza, situated on the heights above the Maniang River, and that many years 
ago the destructive propensities of this stream forced them to seek the plain. It is 
occasionally suggested that two original ancestors of the present people lived at 
Taboratza, but this is more a conjecture than a statement of belief. 
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Raiding and warfare never took place between the people of the same district. 
Each man is a member of his village at birth; he is “a man of Tofmora,” garam 
Tofmora, but in the widest sense he is also “‘a man of Ngarawapum,” garam 
Ngarawapum, and is regarded as such by all outsiders. In addition, the members of 
the group invariably co-operate in certain economic pursuits, such as the annual 
burning of the kunai. 

Ties of friendship are also extended by the custom of contracting alliances with 
one or two villages outside the district group. These alliances are the outcome of an 
exchange of women, but they do not include the totality of one district group with 
another ; the friendship formed by this means applies only to the villages which 
make the exchange. 

Some of these alliances were in the past unquestionably the result of political 
expediency. At one stage the villages of Tofmora and Gutsuwap were forced to 
leave the plain by the warlike activities of the people beyond the Umi River. They 
retired to the foothills and as protection from the Yaros villages of Mangia and 
Nabadaia, into whose sphere of influence they migrated, formed an alliance with 
them by exchanging women. But when sufficient time had elapsed for the recovery 
of their strength, these women were withdrawn. Relations with Mangia and 
Nabadaia then returned to the former state of mutual distrust and enmity. 

Such alliances did not give absolute immunity from attack. Many times, when 
warlike prowess was being discussed, I was informed with admiration that the man 
concerned “‘ killed his mother’s relatives ; they were all the same to him: they were 
strangers.” Theoretically, allies could visit each other, but in reality only members 
of the clans which had exchanged women ventured outside their district boundaries. 
An element of danger was always present. 

Such alliances still form a basis for trade. The Ngarawapum villages 
manufacture but one article for which there is any demand, the grass petticoat 
worn by the women. Petticoats are made everywhere, but the Ngarawapum article 
is noted for its brilliant colouring and finer workmanship. On the other hand, spears 
are made in the Yaros district, and the villages beyond the Umi River have a 
monopoly in the manufacture of black clay cooking pots. The Ngarawapum trades 
coconuts, which do not grow in the hills of Yaros, for spears, and spears or grass 
petticoats for cooking pots, his channels of exchange being affinal relatives. 


The Kinship System. 


As in other primitive societies, the basic cohesive principle running through 
Ngarawapum institutions is the kinship system. All males of the same generation 
level as the speaker’s father, and his father’s father’s brother’s sons, are referred to 
by the same term as the father. Similarly, all the mother’s female collaterals are 
referred to by the term for mother. A special term is applied to all the females 
whom the father calls sister, and there is another for all the men whom the mother 
calls brother. The sons of the mother’s brothers and father’s sisters are referred to by 
a special term, but their daughters are classified with the sister. 
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The male Ngarawapum is therefore surrounded by a body of persons to whom 
the terms for father, mother, brother and sister are applied. Obviously, he does not 
have the same-intimate contact with them all. He is born into a family, and it is 
with the members of this group that he has the strongest bond. But as he grows 
older he learns to apply the terms used within the family group to other people 
outside it, and later still he recognizes that within this wider circle there are some to 
whom he is bound more closely than to others. These latter are his ‘true relatives,” 
those who have the same ancestor as his father. He also learns that the relatives on 
his mother’s side form yet another group. 


Birth and Infancy. 


The duties of the mother and father begin some months before the child’s birth. 
Continence is enjoined on the husband during the wife’s pregnancy ; to have inter- 
course at this stage would endanger the mother and damage the foetus. In addition, 
the woman refrains from eating foods with a salty or spicy taste, but she continues her 
daily work up to the time of birth, going to the gardens and cooking her husband’s 
meals in the normal way. 


Birth itself necessitates no special preparations, though the woman is assisted 
by her husband’s mother or his elder sisters. Delivery takes place in the ordinary 
dwelling, the mother lying on a bark-cloth blanket spread on the ground. During 
the labour, if it is a first child, the husband refrains from chewing betel lest its 
astringent flavour induce a difficult birth. No magical properties are ascribed to 
the umbilical cord or the afterbirth. The midwife severs the cord with a clean 
bamboo knife and then collects the placenta on a piece of banana leaf and buries it 
outside the hedge surrounding the village. 


The father normally names the child, though this may be done by the paternal 
grandmother as she cleanses its body. The name given is invariably that of some 
relative, living or dead. Everyone desires that when he is dead there will be someone 
to perpetuate hisname. When a birth occurs it is therefore customary for one of the 
clan relatives without offspring to send his wife to the house to name the infant. 
She cleanses it and in return for this service is allowed to call it after her husband. 


Until the child can walk about and make its needs known, the parents are 
supposed to remain continent, the onus of refraining from sexual intercourse resting 
on the husband. It is said that intercourse at this stage would probably result in the 
death of the child, for when drinking it would imbibe some of the seminal fluid. The 
young husband is therefore expected to spend much of his time in the men’s house, 
and it is not uncommon to hear those who are lax being berated by their wives. 


If the child is the firstborn, the mother remains in the house for from three weeks 
to a month.’ During this time her husband’s female relatives cook for her, and he 
takes his meals with them. This period of rest is recognized as essential for the 


3 At second and following births the period is shorter, frequently not more than a few days. 
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woman to regain her strength, and she devotes herself wholly to the child, suckling 
it whenever it cries. 


When mother and infant are ready to leave the house the father informs his 
clan brothers and preparations are made for a feast. A day is appointed, and other 
relatives are bidden to attend. Food is carried to the village on the preceding 
afternoon, and the men proceed to arrange it round the walls and over the roof of the 
house where the mother and child are confined. In the morning a special dish of 
yams cooked in coconut cream is placed on the ground before the door with bananas, 
yams and taro surrounding it. Once the preparations have been completed, the 
mother comes outside, holding the child in her arms, and steps over the food placed 
in her path. At the conclusion of the meal the food display is dismantled and 
distributed to all those guests who brought a gift with them. 


For second and following births this ceremony is omitted, though the father 
invariably makes a small feast and invites his nearest relatives. 

Weaning is a gradual process, taking place when the child can walk and make 
its wants known, usually about the end of the second year. Till then it is almost 
exclusively in its mother’s company, being carried about wherever she goes. In the 
garden it lies in the shade of a banana palm, but the mother leaves her work to give 
it the breast whenever it cries. The father is also in daily contact with it, for husband 
and wife normally work together. He displays the greatest interest in it and is as 
solicitous of its welfare as the mother, nursing and playing with it as he sits outside 
his house in the leisure part of the day. Later, as it grows older, he takes it with him 
as he goes about the village. 

The members of the clan also display some interest in the child. Married women, 
who may have had sexual intercourse, are not permitted to nurse it, but young girls, 
pregnant women and the aged may hold it without ill effects, and the child is often in 
their company, either at its parents’ household or at theirs. Thus by the time it is 
able to walk it is already familiar with many persons, its own parents, its paternal 
grandparents, its father’s brothers and their wives and his unmarried sisters. If its 
mother belonged to the same village as her husband its maternal grandparents, 
uncles and aunts will also be known to it. 

My material on kinship supports the statements of Firth about the Tikopia.‘ 
The first terms learned are those for mother and father, rinang and ramang 
respectively, and towards the end of the second year the child is able to lisp an 
infantile form of these words. It frequently applies them indiscriminately to either 
sex and to people who stand in other relationships. In the first instance, therefore, 
it appears that ‘‘ the connotation of these terms is not one of kinship but of persons 
known to the infant.’’ But at the same time, “the child does not confuse the 
persons, it merely applies a single term to them.”’ Differentiation comes at a later 
stage, partly through specific instruction and partly through observing the behaviour 
of adults. Thus, relatives who have been wrongly addressed correct the child by 


Raymond Firth, We The Tikopia, pp. 272-277. 
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saying: “‘ Not father; mother’s brother, mother’s brother.” Later, its parents 
give it food, telling it to carry the gift to its father so-and-so, indicating the house 
where this person dwells. Other relatives call to the child as it passes their houses, 
addressing it by its kinship term and bidding it come and eat. If the mother came 
from a distant village, visits are made to her people when the child is young, a stated 
reason being ‘“‘ to show the child to its mother’s relatives.” In the normal course of 
events these visits are repeated as the child grows older, the mother’s brothers also 
journeying to her. 

At weaning, the mother smears her nipples with the bitter juice of a tuberous 
root, and the child gradually learns to do without the breast. The wrench is not as 
great as might be imagined, for it is still indulged. The Ngarawapum infant, in fact, 
is surrounded with affection. No one likes to hear it cry, and if it falls down and 
begins to wail women rush to pick it up. Bending down, they give the ground a 
sharp slap with the palm of their hand, exclaiming, ‘‘ Bad ground! Bad ground! ”’ 
A further contributing factor is that the child’s dwelling is in close proximity with a 
large number of its relatives’ houses ; there is always someone to whom it may turn. 


Childhood and. Marriage. 


Even before weaning is completed small demands are made, but for the first 
six years no one is annoyed if the child refuses to obey. During these years it does 
much as it likes, accompanying its parents to their work or remaining in the village 
to play. The play group includes children of seven or eight and babies of three. 
Almost invariably its members belong to the same clan; in other words, those 
whose dwellings are near each other tend to play together. 

There are many different kinds of games. Sometimes the elder boys indulge in 
a mimic hunt or battle. Smaller children collect the pods of one of the shade trees 
and sit for hours on the ground, arranging them in straight lines and geometric 
patterns. Threads of grass or vine are fastened to the heads of large winged beetles, 
and, holding the threads, the children allow the insects to fly, shouting delightedly : 
“ He goes up; he falls down! He strikes the ground ; he flies again! ”’ 

After the age of four a boy is taught that he should not be continually in the 
company of his mother or other women. Force is not used, though the mother may 
display impatience if he refuses to leave her. He is generally told to go with his 
father, and gradually he spends more and more of his time with the men. He is not 
excluded from any adult activities at this stage and even goes to dances, taking the 
small spear and killing stick which his father has given him, and joining in the singing 
and movement. 

Demands made on him increase gradually after he has reached his sixth year. 
If disobedient, he is reproached with the term ringatang! (you not hearing !). 
Certain allowances are made for him until he is ten, but after this naughtiness brings 
an angry outburst and threats. Children who do as they are told are spoken of with 
approbation and held up as examples to the more recalcitrant; similarly, the 
disobedient are referred to with disparagement. 
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Affection between parents and children is one of the most pleasant features of 
village life. Natives attribute the child’s love and obedience to the fact that the 
parents have looked after it when it was small; they have given it food, attended 
to its needs, watched over it and protected it. Without their help it could not 
have grown up to manhood ; the food they have given it has made it strong. In 
later life, men frequently express this sense of obligation. When a death has 
occurred, those sitting near me have remarked sadly: “‘ Oh our fathers! When we 
were small they carried us about ; they fed us and cared for us. Now they die and 
we see them no more. Our bellies are heavy within us now.” 


Girls begin to participate in the daily work at a much earlier age than their 
brothers, and while the boys are still playing about the village their sisters go to the 
gardens with their mothers, carry firewood and sometimes help in the preparation of 
the evening meal. A close bond, however, remains between brother and sister 
throughout their lives. He is regarded as her guardian and protector, and later 
on his chance of obtaining a wife may depend on her marriage. 


At the approach of puberty, the boy is expected to take an increasing interest 
in economic life. At first his efforts are in the nature of play, but he is encouraged 
by his father, who shows him the right way to hold the digging stick and the correct 
method of planting young banana suckers in the ground, and soon he begins to plant 
some produce of his own, perhaps at first only a few pineapples or a patch of melons 
or onions. The plot is known as his, and theoretically he may do as he likes with 
the produce. In practice, however, his parents take this opportunity of instructing 
him in kinship obligations, assigning some of his produce to various relatives and 
telling him to take this tothem. By his fifteenth year he has his own banana garden 
which occupies a good deal of his time. In addition he is expected to work in his 
father’s gardens and those of his kinsfolk. At feasts the clan leaders rise in turn and 
harangue and vilify the youths, exhorting them to be assiduous in assisting their 
parents and relatives, publicly shaming those whose conduct has fallen below 
standard, threatening them and expressing the debt they owe to those who cared for 
them when they were young. 

With increasing demands on his assistance there comes a definite change in the 
youth’s bearing before his elders. As a boy he sat with the old men at feasts and 
shared the luxury of pork with them. Now he finds that he is forbidden to eat meat 
at public gatherings; this is a luxury reserved for the elders and given as an 
indulgence to the young. If he wants meat he has to rely on the good graces of his 
elder relatives, who virtually control the supply, going to their houses after dark to 
obtain it. He may be approaching twenty-five or more before he eats flesh in public 
as a matter of course. Men of this age have drawn my attention to the fact that they 
were given pork at a feast. ‘‘ I work hard and the big men give me meat,” they said. 
““They are pleased with me.” 
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Marriage. 

The Ngarawapum youth has now reached the age of sixteen or seventeen. His 
chief needs are still supplied by his family group. It is to his father’s house that he 
goes for his meal in the evening, receiving the food his mother has cooked for him. 
He has his own banana garden, though as yet he does not have a strip in the yam 
plots. Some of the time he works in his own plantation. For the rest, he assists 
his father and his other clan relatives, going out with them to clear the new land ; 
to burn the undergrowth and to plant the yams ; to build the fences and to cover the 
bunches of fruit in the banana plantations. At this age, also, his relatives may begin 
to think of providing him with a wife. 

There are three methods of contracting marriage, but as the sociological principles 
remain very much the same only one type will be dealt with here, namely the form of 
betrothal which takes place when the youth is somewhere about his sixteenth year. 

He takes no part in the arrangements. Usually the father looks for his son’s 
wife among the daughters of his own cross-cousins. The children of the clan sisters 
of his father and of the clan brothers of his mother are, however, his own blood 
relatives, and it is not desirable that his son and their offspring should marry. The 
daughter of one of these persons may occasionally be chosen, but normally it is some 
more distant cross-cousin relationship to which the father looks for his son’s wife. 
In either case, the youth marries a classificatory sister. 

In the following genealogy illustrating marriage, the names of males are given 
in capitals; females are in lower case. 


GENEALOGY A 
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Tawai calls Tsutsu, his father’s sister, wagat. His cross-cousin Sampai, he 
calls yaran. Tawai and Sampui are “true ”’ yarans ; they have a common forebear 
Nabil. Furap and Antimbinni are thus “true” brother and sister and cannot 
marry. 

Angai, husband of Tsutsu, is called gaiang by Tawai, a term which is also applied 
to the mother’s brother. This term is extended to Mirid, brother of Angai, who is 
also called gaiang by Tawai. Tsamum, son of Mirid, is called yaram by Tawai. 
But Tawai and Tsamum are not “true” yarans; there is no connection through 
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their ancestors Nabil and Umi. Furap may therefore marry his classificatory sister 
Mangras, daughter of his father’s classificatory cross-cousin Tsamum. 

When the father has decided on the girl he wishes to obtain for his son, he 
broaches the matter with his clan brothers and asks their assistance. It is important 
to note here that this may be withheld if the youth has been remiss in carrying out his 
obligations. But if they acquiesce, the father goes to one of the girl’s paternal 
uncles. Her father is never consulted at this stage: it is considered that he would 
refuse to part with her. 

Her uncle’s approval is not given immediately. He tells the youth’s father 
to return in a few days after the girl’s other relatives have been consulted. Her 
parents are excluded, but her father’s brothers, her own and her clan brothers meet 
at night to consider the matter. Her brothers do not take the chief réle in the 
discussion, but their wishes are important and are always considered: in certain 
circumstances they may be a deciding factor against the match. If the youth is 
lazy, or if it is known that his relatives are dissatisfied with his conduct, permission 
is certain to be refused. But providing there are no objections, consent is at length 
given. 

Following on this decision, the girl’s relatives inform the male members of their 
village as a whole that they propose to give her in marriage to the boy concerned. 
The village in general cannot do other than acquiesce in their decision, but it is 
important to note that they are informed ‘of the intention. 

On the return of the youth’s father he is told the decision, and a date is fixed 
for the betrothal. He goes back and acquaints not only his own clansmen but the 
whole village, asking their assistance in providing the bride price. 

The girl’s father is now informed. Distressed and angry, he demands why his 
brothers have taken his daughter from him and why everyone knows of the matter 
but himself. At first he may refuse to sanction the match, but however much he is 
grieved, however much he dislikes the thought of losing his daughter, ‘‘ his brothers 
have spoken; he could not go against them.” 

On the morning of the appointed day he calls out to his fellow villagers, telling 
them not to go to their gardens, that to-day his daughter is to be married and he will 
kill pigs ; all will go to receive the bride price, and later there will be a feast. 

In the youth’s village, the pigs, which form the most important part of the bride 
price, are killed and laid outside his father’s house. His clan relatives bring cooking 
pots, bundles of spears and strings of large cowrie shells, all of which are placed round 
the walls of the house. The remainder of the villagers carry contributions from their 
own store of valuables, knowing that they may need assistance in the future and that 
the prestige of the village depends on their ability to satisfy the demands of the 
girl’s party. 

The girl’s father and mother remain at home, but the rest of her kinsmen bring 
her with them to the youth’s village. The pigs are handed over to the principal 
members of her clan and the great bulk of the spears and valuables distributed. 
The boy’s father and male relatives ask meantime “Is it enough? Do you want 
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more ? ’’—and several hasty trips may be made until her relatives are satisfied. 
Should a quarrel occur she may be forcibly taken back to her people. There is 
even a possibility that this may happen later. Her relatives return to her father’s 
house for the feast, and if anyone present expresses dissatisfaction with his share of 
the valuables, her father adds to it from his own resources. But if a large number 
are displeased threats may be uttered that she will be taken back. At times this 
actually happens. 

On the following day, the women of the husband’s clan, his brothers and his 
father repair to the garden lands and together cut a new banana plantation for the 
young couple. This is known as their plot, the produce from it contributing to their 
support. 

But as yet the boy and girl are husband and wife in name only, for they are not 
permitted to cohabit. Throughout his life the youth must not speak his wife’s name. 
but for several years after his betrothal he must also avoid her on all occasions. If 
she is taking a meal at his father’s house, he goes elsewhere for his food. Should he 
see her coming along the road, he is compelled to turn aside and hide in the kunai ; 
he may have no physical contact with her. 


The girl is under the same stringent avoidance. After the betrothal she remains 
for a time at the house of her husband’s parents, but it is recognized that this is a 
time of strain for her and one of grief for her father and mother. Accordingly, she is 
escorted to her parents with a gift of food. She remains there until their grief has 
been assuaged, when her relatives take her back to her parents-in-law, carrying a 
return gift with them. From now on she remains in her husband’s village. 

As the young couple approach their twentieth year, the man’s father decides that 
they are old enough to cohabit. Her mother-in-law gives the girl a string produce 
bag, and she is told to follow her husband to his gardens. A friend described to me 
this first meeting of the boy and girl in the réle of husband and wife. ‘‘ I saw her 
come into the garden,” he said, ‘‘ and I tried to run away. I called out to her: 
“Why do you follow me? you know I am here!’ But she said my father had 
sent her. Then she came up to me and we talked. Later, we went to the bush 
together.’’5 


Brother-Sister Exchange in Marriage. 


Betrothals are, if possible, always arranged on a basis of brother-sister exchange. 
If the boy has a younger sister and the girl a younger brother, these two young 
people are usually affianced simultaneously. In fact, if the girl has a number of 
younger unmarried brothers her relatives will not consider a marriage for her until 
such an arrangement has been made. 

Thus in Genealogy B, Gwaniang, mother of Mora, has a sister Isusa whom Mora 
calls mother, rinang. Siswai, husband of Isusa, is called father, ramang, by Mora 


5 The youth is frequently an indentured labourer and does not return to his village until he 
is over twenty. 
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Ngaganam, sister of Siswai, is Mora’s wagat, father’s sister, and her husband, Nanting, 
his gaiang. Mora, Yamuen and Wantang are therefore classificatory yarans, cross- 
cousins. Mora arranged for his son Markim to marry Ranka, the daughter of 
Yamuen, and simultaneously, Sipura, Markim’s sister, was betrothed to Itat, a clan 
brother of Ranka. 


GENEALOGY B 
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When brothers and sisters are exchanged in this way, the amount of valuables 
handed over is considerably less than for a single betrothal. On the appointed day, 
the first youth’s relatives, who instituted the proceedings, take his younger sister 
to the elder girl’s village. The two contracting groups exchange a like amount of 
pigs and other valuables outside her father’s house, the youth’s relatives “‘ paying ”’ 
for his wife and her relatives ‘‘ paying ’’ for his younger sister. The goods exchanged 
are exact equivalents of each other, two spears being handed over and two spears 
being received, two strings of shells for two strings, and so on. 


If the second boy and girl are very much younger than the first two, the 
subsidiary betrothal may not take place on the same day. The mother of the second 
boy may formally mark the second girl by placing a string of beads over her head or 
giving her a new grass petticoat. This is a public indication that she is set aside for 
her brother’s wife’s brother, and later, when the two reach puberty, the formal 
handing over of valuables takes place. 

The exchange of brother and sister in marriage was in former times the normal 
way of forming or cementing alliances. It was a guarantee that the respective women 
would be well treated in their new homes, and in the widest sense, that relations 
between their two villages would remain on a friendly basis. 

The exchange is also an important factor in the permanency of the marriage 
bond. The two girls know that the welfare of their respective brothers depends upon 
their own behaviour, for should one of them incur the wrath of her husband or his 
relatives, should she so transgress that she is divorced by them, then her husband’s 
sister will be removed from her brother’s household. The marriage contract will be 
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null and void, and not only will she have lost her husband, but her own brother will 
have lost his wife. 

Even more important, the exchange emphasizes the economic side of marriage, 
the value placed on a woman’s services and the relationship of brother and sister. 


Husband and Wife. 


Some time after the father has given permission for the betrothed couple to live 
together, members of the clan combine to erect a house near that of the man’s parents. 
On its completion the latter move in, handing their old dwelling over to the young 
couple. Pigs are given to them by the husband’s father; household utensils are 
supplied by both his mother and his wife. 

Marriage implies sexual exclusiveness, and the term for adultery is the same as 
that for stealing; it is taking something which belongs to another. But though 
the offence is regarded seriously, I am convinced that it often occurs. Among the 
younger men the danger is an added attraction, and private boasting of one’s extra- 
marital affairs is a favourite form of gossip. 

Husband and wife, however, are not only sexual but also economic partners. 
As long ago as the day following their formal betrothal, emphasis has been placed on 
their economic duties, the youth’s kinsmen going to the garden lands at that time 
and cutting a new banana plantation for them. In addition, he is given strips in the 
clan yam gardens, and the new household is started on the road to self-sufficiency. 
Produce from their own plantations supplies the daily meal, which is prepared by the 
wife and eaten at their house. On the man’s part, continual absence from the 
evening meal or refusal to share it may lead to violent quarrels and even divorce. 
The wife expects him to sit down with her at the end of the day and to eat the food 
which she has prepared. If he does not do so, she becomes jealous and suspects him 
of looking elsewhere. Similarly, if he sits apart and does not offer to share the food 
placed before him, she is equally liable to take offence. The man also expects to go 
home in the evening to the meal which his wife has prepared. This is one of her 
duties, and if she is neglectful he may consider divorce as a means of retaliation.® 

Contact between the sexes is not fraught with any special dangers and consequent 
safeguards. There is no period at which a woman, because of the functions of her 
sex, is regarded as especially dangerous to men. Even a menstruating woman is not 
surrounded by taboos and ceremonies as in some societies. It is said that to have 
intercourse with her would result in illness, but other contacts are not forbidden. 
On the other hand, it is believed that intercourse, and even constant association with 
women, is debilitating and induces premature old age. As a result, the young 
husband spends almost as much time in one or other of the men’s houses as in his 
own dwelling. The man who shows marked reluctance to leave his wife’s company 


* It should be mentioned that polygyny is permitted but nowadays is relatively rare. Each 
wife has a separate dwelling and gardens, and the husband divides his time between them. 
Relations between co-wives are strained at first, but later they settle down and even become 
close friends. 
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earns the ridicule of the village. His wife may even take a direct hand in the matter, 
roundly abusing him for his laxity and apparent disregard of his health. 

At Gutsuwap there was a striking example of this, the man concerned, Yamuen, 
being a particularly ineffectual type. Though others of his generation were in the 
full vigour of manhood, he was an old man in appearance and habits. His condition 
was probably due to some physical defect, but the villagers attributed it to the fact 
that he never left his wife at night. This woman was in fact, if not in name, the head 
of the house, and it was not unusual to see her beating her husband and abusing him, 
demanding to know why he did not sleep in the men’s house for a change. 

Normally, however, the husband remains the head of the household. It is he 
who decides what work will be done. He is the repository of garden lore and know- 
ledge, and his control over the food supplies is almost absolute. The wife is free to 
gather certain minor products as she pleases, but foods like yams and some varieties 
of bananas cannot be collected without her husband’s permission. Both are expected 
to be equally industrious in their respective economic spheres, and the wife who is a 
willing worker is regarded highly by her husband. For this reason, my best friend 
at Gutsuwap was chary of taking a second wife, although his relatives had given their 
approval. ‘‘I am thinking of Igona,” he said to me. “She is a good woman. 
She works hard. Sheis never angry withme. She is not like the wives of some other 
men.’’ Similarly, laziness on the part of the man, his failure to supply the household 
with food, is sufficient reason for his wife to desert him. 


Affinal Relatives. 


After a marriage, the two sets of parents regard each other as true blood relatives 
and are united in a bond of mutual esteem and consideration. At feasts or clan 
ceremonials they sit together, and when one of them dies the parents of his son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law are among the principal mourners. 

To the husband, his wife’s parents are his buan, and he cannot speak their names. 
Both this term and the taboo are reciprocal, that is, the wife’s parents cannot call 
their son-in-law by his name and his parents cannot call their daughter-in-law by 
hers. In each case a new name is given to both husband and wife by their affinal 
relatives. 

This taboo on the names of the wife’s parents results from a feeling of shame in 
their presence. The husband is not forbidden to sit with them—he is not enjoined 
to avoid them—but because he has taken their daughter, he is never completely at 
ease. He is under few economic obligations to his wife’s people, and the help he gives 
them depends on the proximity of their respective villages. 

The girl is also forbidden to speak the names of her husband’s parents, but in 
her case she is obliged to be in their company continually, working for them, looking 
after them in their old age and taking the place of their own daughter. If she 
neglects these duties, it is a sufficient reason for divorce. 

The husband refers to his wife’s sisters by the same term as that for wife, but 


there is no taboo on the use of their names. The name of his wife’s brother, however, 
B 
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cannot be spoken. The reciprocal term used between husband and brother-in-law 
is mimik, but the taboo on the use of their names is the one restrictive feature of 
their relationship. In the presence of his wife’s brother the same element of shame 
enters, in this instance because the husband has taken his brother-in-law’s sister. 
But, at the same time, the mimtk relationship forms one of the strongest bonds 
outside the patrilineal clan. When the two men reside in the same or adjacent 
villages they are usually firm friends, and on most occasions seek each other’s company 
in preference to that of their own clan brothers. The man who visits his sister’s 
house is always assured of a welcome. He is treated as an honoured guest, and if he 
is in trouble he goes there until some indication is received that his personal safety 
will not be in jeopardy should be return to his own village. Economic assistance is 
not an obligatory condition of the relationship ; the husband does not have to spend 
a part of his time in the gardens of wife’s brother, nor is the latter compelled to give 
his labour to his sister’s husband. At the same time, the two men frequently work 
together from choice. They may combine in the construction of a new yam garden, 
and the sister’s husband is given a strip init. Alternatively, they may jointly clear 
and share a sweet potato patch. 

In the case of brother-sister exchange in marriage, a man frequently uses his 
sister to discipline his wife. The sisters-in-law enter a relationship comparable to 
that existing between their respective brothers, the reciprocal term which they apply 
to each other being faats. Each woman is the wife of the other’s brother, and should 
one of them prove recalcitrant and neglect her husband, the other is the first to take 
his part, abusing the wife and threatening to treat her brother in a similar manner. 


Kinship Sentiment and Behaviour. 


Within the family circle, the boy learns the respective places of men and women. 
As the controller of the food supplies, the father has an important nutritional réle. 
It is through him that the household prospers : the rights to the land which support 
it are derived from him, and in his hands, theoretically at least, is concentrated the 
knowledge necessary to work it. The boy knows in what direction his future interests 
lie, and as he grows older there is a marked identification with his father’s group. 
After about the seventh year his relations with his mother never return to the state 
of affection and intimacy observable in infancy. 

But the mother does not become a nonentity in his life. In point of fact, this 
very identification with his father’s group brings him into realms of control and 
conflict which do not exist on his mother’s side. He learns that all those whom he 
formerly regarded as “‘ secondary ’’ providers now demand his assistance and have 
the power of holding him up to ridicule and making him conform to what may seem 
_ irksome standards of conduct and social duties. 

But with his mother’s kin there are no such stringent economic ties and resulting 
conflicts and points of irritation. With this group he has few obligations and may 
expect many privileges, a distinct contrast with the behaviour required by his father’s 
relatives. 
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As a group, the members of the clan are all blood relatives. They are expected 
to stand together and support each other, and one of the most striking instances 
of the desire to preserve the clan solidarity is found in the attitude towards adultery, 
particularly adultery with a brother’s wife. 


The wife of a clan brother is called by the same term as one’s own wife, but this 
does not give any sexual rights over her. On the contrary, should she be widowed a 
clan brother of her husband cannot marry her. She remains the possession of her 
husband’s group, but it is always a “ brother ’’ from outside the clan who remarries 
her. 

I learned these facts quite early in my residence and therefore, when a case of 
adultery with the wife of a clan brother came to my notice, I was interested to see 
what would happen. At first nothing seemed to be done. All the men I questioned 
shrugged the matter aside, saying: ‘‘It is his brother’s wife. They are brothers. 
It is all right if they do this.” I even entered a note to the effect that adultery with 
a brother’s wife is not reprehensible because of the close bond between the two men. 
Two months later, however, with the return of the injured husband from indenture, 
the case burst into the full publicity of a village exposure and resulted in one of the 
bitterest quarrels that I observed throughout my stay. Moreover, tongues were 
now loosened, and I was able to form an entirely new set of conclusions. 

Because clansmen are expected to support each other, there is a feeling that 
outsiders should not meddle in their affairs, and everyday opinion emphasizes this 
ideal by trying to minimize the importance of breaches of law and order within the 
clan. As such social transgressions may lead to estrangement and even exile, it is 
felt to be a far more serious matter when they concern members of the same group, 
for then its co-operation is thrown out of equilibrium. For this reason an attempt, 
which is hardly ever successful, is made to gloss over such transgressions. In the 
present case, the adulterer was taken before the Patrol Officer and received a sentence 
of six months’ imprisonment. When the news reached the village, his female relatives 
set up a continual wailing as though he had died. The case was discussed openly, 
and the gist of what I heard can be summarized as follows: ‘‘ It is his brother ! 
It is bad when these things happen. A brother is angry with a brother ; will he sit 
down with him and work with him? No, they are not the same again.” 

This ideal of solidarity allows a greater degree of criticism within the clan than 
outside it, but because it is frequently indulged, it also sets up points of irritation. 
In everyday life these are hardly noticeable ; a superficial observation would lead 
one to suppose that relations are uniformly without incident. But casual gossip and 
complaints made privately reveal a different state of affairs. Tension remains under 
the surface for most of the time, but when breaches of law and order take place it 
reveals itself overtly. 

Brothers are required to be very close to each other, and in later life, indeed, 
their relationship loses much of this under-surface tension ; when one of them dies 
there is genuine and deep grief. But on the younger generation levels, though there 
are conspicuous examples of brotherly affection, a good deal of friction exists. This 
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is more often the case where there is marked disparity in age among the clan brothers, 
for then the elder group have a large measure of control over the younger, and the 
latter may even depend on them in obtaining a wife. The economic services required 
of the younger group are a contributing factor to what is at least a feeling of irritation, 


and it is significant that comparable services are not required by the people classified 
as mother’s kin. 


LEADERSHIP 


There is no hereditary system of chieftainship, and anyone with the necessary 
qualifications may become a leader. The variable factors of physique and tempera- 
ment are important, for the weak and the indigent have little chance of aspiring to 
authority. Each village possesses a few individuals who are notoriously lazy, but 
the improvident—partly dependent on the generosity of relatives—invariably occupy 
a position of inferiority. Industry is given social emphasis in education. The 
young man who is assiduous in helping his relatives earns their respect ; but he 
must also look to his own gardens. The man who has large plantations occupies a 
position of eminence and points to this fact with no little pride. ‘‘ When men come 
to me,” one man explained, “‘ I sit them down and call to my wife to bring them food. 
Here, there is always food for them. They see my banana gardens and my yam 
gardens which are not like those of other men. They say: ‘ Bangragin knows more 
than others. This manner of his is good.’ Then their bellies are warm towards me. 
‘ This is a true man,’ they say.” 


The man with extensive resources is able to win the approval of his relatives by 
giving them food whenever they visit his house. If a hunt takes place, the wild pig 
is carried back to the village, and, as he is able to supply the bulk of the vegetables 
and other foods, bananas, yams and taro, the meal is made at his house. The 
prestige of the host is his, and the villagers are in his debt to the extent of the additions 
which he has supplied. At the same time, he secures the approval of his ancestors, 
for the spirits of the dead are believed to share the meal ; he has honoured them as 
well as himself. Prestige is also acquired from the part he is able to play in the dance 
festivals following the yam harvest. These originate in a single clan, but the whole 
village takes part, and the man whose industry has enabled him to gather a large 
herd of pigs may receive honour by supplying the bulk of the flesh essential to the 
feast. The dance is then held in the vicinity of his dwelling. The food display, 
which necessitates the erection of a ceremonial post termed mugus, is placed near his 
house, and the house itself is decorated. The festival over, the mugus remains as a 
visible reminder of his generosity. ‘‘ People will see the mugus there and know that 
this man is not as other men: the man who has many mugus near his house, he is a 
man who knows much,” it is said. Provided he has the necessary resources in pigs 
and food, he may also place a temporary taboo on some minor activity such as 
fishing. When the period has expired, the village as a whole goes to the streams. 
The catch is brought back, and a feast is made at his house, his pigs and garden 
produce again forming the bulk of the additional food. 
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But wealth is not the sole qualification of leadership. It is important in adding 
to a man’s social stature, for it brings him the support of his clansmen and gives 
additional weight to his opinions ; it brings him their assistance in his undertakings, 
and they, in their turn, benefit from his generosity. But it does not give him legal 
claims to their obedience ; it does not bring him absolute authority over others. 

Authority, in fact, is vested in the genealogical heads of the various family 
groups comprising the clan. Such men are known as the garam tzira, big men, a 
term which I propose to adopt here. 

Mere seniority, however, is not sufficient to create and support the leader. 
The term garam tzira implies not only age but also warlike prowess, industry and 
generosity. Thus the lazy and the ineffectual, no matter how old, never attain the 
respect which is due to the garam tzira. But seniority, as one criterion of leadership, 
means that the qualities on which authority is based are not directly observable or 
operative at the present time. The garam tzira are not the most powerful warriors or 
the most industrious men ; such qualities necessarily demand the stamina of youth. 
But respect is due to them because in former years they were the men who displayed 
these qualities to a marked degree. When they rise to their feet at village gatherings 
to harangue the people, they shout : “‘ Do you think I am nothing? Did I not kill 
men of many places before? Was I not strong in bringing human meat to the 
village ? Did I not fight the men who attacked us? Howis this that you think you 
need not heed me? Am I of no account?” In other words, the garam tzira of 
clan and village are notable elders, those who command the most allegiance on 
kinship lines, a fact which explains why the young man cannot assume a position of 
authority by reason of his wealth and ostentation alone. The prestige the young man 
derives from industry—and in former times from warlike prowess—is of first 
importance in winning the approval of the garam tzira and raising him nearer to 
their level. It is not sufficient to supplant them in the respect of others, but it forms 
a basis on which respect is built, a basis on which authority is carried over from 
generation to generation. 


The Place of the Warrior. 


Without exception, the present garam tzira of Ngarawapum are former warriors. 
Prowess in warfare is the quality which is stressed when their abilities are under 
discussion, and it is this to which they themselves draw attention in public when 
their powers of correction and coercion are called into play. Success in warfare was 
of first importance in a society where friendship was confined to the people residing 
in the relatively small area occupied by the district group, where hostility to outsiders 
carried raiding parties from one end of the valley to the other, and where attack was 
likely to come from any direction. In these circumstances the function of the 
warrior received explicit cultural emphasis, and the training of the young included 
preparation for their réle in warfare. 

Present at all adult activities, the child was aware of this from his earliest infancy. 
He witnessed the return of raiding parties and shared in the ensuing celebrations, 
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joining the dances and eating the flesh of the slain. He and his brothers were 
harangued at festivals and insulted by the garam tzira. He was told that if the village 
must depend on him to defend it, then all its inhabitants would surely die. He 
learned that until he had killed a man he could not use the red dye of the warrior on 
his body and hair, nor could he cohabit with his wife. Then one day, when he was 
about seventeen, he was formally inducted to the warrior life. 


On this day he was led away from the village by the elders while the women 
wailed in the background. At a secluded place in the bush his penis was incised 
with a bamboo knife and his forehead marked with his own blood. A long period of 
seclusion followed, during which he fasted and saw no one but the elders. No specific 
instruction was given him, but the time was one of trial and test in which he was cut 
off from the normal life of the village, his future status receiving emphasis by the 
abnormal circumstances of his segregation. 


On a day appointed, fires were lit in the house where he lay, and to the accompani- 
ment of shouting and the beating of drums the elders broke open the doors. They 
fell on the almost insensible youths and beat them about the chest and shoulders, 
knocking them to the ground. Then one by one the boys were carried outside and 
placed on a row of banana leaves. The elder who had performed the magic over the 
knives at the ceremonies of mutilation passed down the row striking the breast of 
each with a bunch of bespelled leaves. From a resemblance of death they rose up of 
their own accord or were lifted by the garam tzira and carried to the streams to wash 
while the conch shells sounded and the women danced. 


The villagers in the afternoon prepared a large communal meal. Though the 
initiates were not yet allowed to eat their fill, they sat with the elders, who now 
taught them spells of physical attraction and showed them the leaf which was 
chewed before going into battle. Supported by others, for they were still weak, they 
later went at the head of the villagers to a dance in some neighbouring settlement. 


After these ceremonies, the youth took his place among the ranks of the warriors. 
It was in all probability some considerable time before he killed an enemy, but 
participation in warfare was expected of him as a man. Even when his spear had 
drawn blood, and he was allowed the distinction of using red dye, he had to remain 
assiduous in killing. The consistently successful warrior acquired a respect which 
raised him almost to the stature of a legendary figure, and the men of to-day speak 
of their grandparents in glowing and exaggerated terms. ‘‘ He was taller than anyone 
now,” they say. “‘ His thigh was as thick as a coconut palm. If he placed his foot 
against a tree he could push it down. When he was tired of sitting in the village 
he would rise up and say he was hungry for meat. He would take his spear and go 
forth and kill.” 


These aggressive qualities formed the basis of authority later, but they were not 
sufficient to raise a person to a position of leadership at once. The young and 
vigorous warrior—just as the young and industrious man of to-day—remained 
subservient to his seniors. 
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The Privileges of Age. 

The dependent and inferior réle of the young is brought home to them by certain 
prohibitions. The chief of these relate to diet, certain foods being set aside for the 
elders. Most of the favourite dishes, the luxuries which seldom appear on the daily 
menu, are reserved for them, a fact which on certain occasions gives rise to a good 
deal of murmured irritation. At the same time, the prohibitions serve to emphasize 
the corrective and coercive powers of the elders, their right of surveillance and their 
ability to give rewards to those who conform to accepted standards of conduct. 


Of these dietary privileges, the reservation of meat is the chief. The youngsters 
are forbidden to eat flesh in public, but the shortage of meat means that it is only on 
important occasions that it is available in any quantity. Festivals of all kinds 
demand that flesh be provided for the guests, and certain ceremonies cannot be held 
without it. In other words, the prohibition is most frequently operative when large 
numbers of people are gathered together for some form of celebration, and the public 
nature of the occasion draws attention to the differentiation. 


In addition to meat, yams, when cooked in a certain way, are reserved for the 
elders. The dish, called monsitz, is prepared with coconut cream, the ingredients 
being stirred over the fire until they are of the consistency of thick porridge. When 
finished, the mash is turned out on banana leaves and allowed to cool into a solid 
cake not unlike our own coconut ice, very pleasant to eat but also very rich. At 
dances monsitz is tied in bundles, wrapped in banana leaves and distributed in six to 
eight pound blocks to the guests. Once again, it is only the elders who consume it at 
public gatherings. I invariably received a bundle at the dances which I attended, 
and on my return to the village my house became a meeting place for the young men 
who had been less fortunate. 


The privileges are important means of social differentiation in themselves, but 
in addition they draw attention to the chief public function of the garam tztra as 
arbiters of conduct. 


As a general rule, the Ngarawapum feast takes place during the morning. Food 
for the meal is collected and arranged for display beforehand, and on the day itself 
the village rises early. The area where the meal is to be held is a bustle of activity, 
men and women sitting down in their respective groups, peeling bananas and preparing 
other foods for the cooking pots. The first dishes are ready by ten o’clock. Banana 
leaves are placed on the ground to receive the boiling food. There are no stringent 
tules of etiquette—though a man will not sit down with his wife’s father—but a 
marked degree of grouping on kinship lines is maintained, relatives sitting together 
and eating the food which they have prepared themselves. The major portion is 
consumed by midday, but additional dishes keep arriving until evening. The ideal 
feast is that in which the quantity allows continued and almost uninterrupted 
consumption all day and where it is impossible to dispose of all that is prepared and 
displayed. 
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But the afternoon’s activities are somewhat desultory when compared to the 
morning. People are replete and retire to the shade to chew betel and gossip. 

This period is chosen by the garam izira to address the company. The man who 
has some complaint, or some matter to discuss which he feels that all should hear, 
rises to his feet and stands in the space between the men and women. Whatever he 
has to say is shouted at the assembled people, the words being often accompanied by 
violent gestures and every indication of anger. If he makes some accusation, or 
broaches some controversial topic on which opinions differ, his place is taken by 
someone else who has something to add or a reply to make. A series of opposing 
groups are often formed, and the cross-fire of imprecation and counter-imprecation 
becomes intense; at any moment, it seems, the gathering may degenerate into a 
fight. 

The subjects discussed on these occasions vary, but invariably include tirades 
against the younger members of the village with a recital of their faults, either in 
general terms or with reference to particular cases. With some justification, it can 
be said that nothing escapes the eyes of the elders, and the lengthy harangues, 
the individuals and the social transgressions singled out and commented upon, give a 
valuable picture of required attitudes of behaviour. The man who has been remiss 
in helping his relatives, the man who is lazy or who has been guilty of hiding the 
pig which he has killed, the man who has flaunted his disrespect for his elders, all are 
marked for public chastisement. Awan is told that men have noticed how he is 
loth to work : he is reminded that Wansa procured him his wife and to think of the 
help he owes in return. Impegai berates his father’s brother’s son’s children : he has 
heard that they have been asking why they should work hard for him, and now he 
enquires who it was that gave them food when they were small. Gurmai has spoken 
disrespectfully of Sagum : he is reminded that Sagum is a man of note and that if he 
continues in this manner he will find no one to help him or give him support. Col- 
lectively, and in general terms, the younger generation are exhorted to think of their 
relatives, to work hard and to give food to those who come and sit with them. If 
they do as the garam tzira say, others will be pleased with them. But if they persist 
in their evil ways no one will visit them or want to talk to them; they and their 
wives will have to sit down in their own houses with no one to think of them. 

The young men sit in silence while the flow of abuse and instruction continues, 
and only rarely do any of them rise to answer the charges. Should they do so, 
several of the elders leap up and shout them down. The wisest policy in such 
circumstances is obviously to sit still and say nothing, and the young men usually 
do just this. “‘ We sit and hear them ; we have nothing to say ; we do not answer,” 
they remarked to me afterwards. 


Why the Young Men Conform. 

Wherever controls are exercised, there is likely to be a certain amount of 
dissatisfaction, and in private—and among themselves—the young men chafe against 
this continual surveillance by the elders. ‘‘ We do all the hard work and the big men 
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eat pig all the time,’’ is a statement frequently heard. ‘‘ They are angry with us and 
tell us what to do, but do they work in the gardens all day like us? All the good food 
is theirs. What do we get after hunting all day? Is it we who eat pig at dances ? ”’ 

Such points of conflict are expressed too frequently to be ignored. There are 
times when the young men feel that their relationship with the elders is one-sided, 
that they are asked to give without receiving anything in return ; authority, and the 
duties that go hand in hand with it, do not appear equally beneficent on all occasions. 
Yet the number of really anti-social individuals is but a minute fraction of the total 
population. 

In the first place, public opinion is marshalled on the side of authority, and in a 
tiny village this may have a chastening effect on the would-be recalcitrant. The 
number of wrongdoers at any one time is small, and those whose actions have not 
been subject to reproach are unlikely to associate themselves with the minority. 
The young may voice a collective disaffection on these occasions, but individually 
they are equally ready to draw attention to the faults and transgressions of others 
among their number. Furthermore, the publicity with which faults are aired means 
that the maximum effectiveness of public opinion is attained. Ridicule is a powerful 
weapon, and the ridicule of the assembled village is something which the young men 
does not willingly encounter. Whenever an harangue took place the majority of the 
young men whose conduct had been found wanting confessed afterwards to me a 
feeling of shame. 

Respect and affection for the garam tzira also act as deterrents. Obvious 
material disadvantages face the person who sets out to flout authority, and in most 
cases these are sufficient to restrain him; but, in addition, a sense of loyalty is 
apparent. The true garam tzira, the handful of really senior men, are either one’s 
great-grandfathers, ¢afan, one’s grandfathers, Junpun, or one’s fathers, ramang, and 
respect is due to them by reason of their kinship status alone. Rivalry, which 
might be a factor of some importance if the chastisers were of the same age as the 
chastised, does not enter the situation. 

In clan and village affairs, the garam tzira are the final authorities. Activities 
which demand the co-operation of large groups of people depend on them almost 
entirely. They are the repositories of magic and custom, and in ceremonial affairs 
it is they who know what is demanded and what must be done. ‘“‘ We do not know 
these things,’ other men remark on these occasions. ‘If we did them they would 
be wrong.”’ In the ultimate analysis the material benefits which accrue to clan 
activities derive from the garam tzira in their capacity of organizers of the work. 
The man who places himself beyond the orbit of their authority must face the fact 
that he has put himself beyond the reach of these benefits. In economic matters he 
loses the advantage of their superior knowledge, their magic and their organizing 
abilities ; moreover, he forfeits the support of others. His share in the prestige and 
wealth which derive from clan ceremonials is insignificant ; being unable to give, he 
does not receive. On the other hand, the man who is industrious—he who adheres 


to the accepted rules of conduct—is rewarded by the good opinion of the elders. 
c 
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Not only does he secure support, but the garam tzira themselves may very well reward 
him by passing their knowledge on to him. 


The benefits which derive from this knowledge are in life overlaid by a great deal 
of extraneous activity. A mass of detail must be sifted before they become apparent ; 
but at death it is the debt owed the elders which receives explicit cultural 
expression. Then, when a garam tzira dies, the mourners bid him farewell as a 
warrior. In lament and ceremonial, dancing and wailing, it is his position as a 
generous patriarch which is emphasized. Women cry his name, demanding who will 
look after them now. His réle as the provider is remembered, his magnanimity with 
food is recalled, and the whole village gathers for four days beside his body to do him 
honour. 

K. E. Reap. 
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A. The women and children of the household in an Upper Markham village. The 

evening meal is being prepared. B. Beehive houses in an Upper Markham village. 

The man in the foreground was injured in an air raid. The crutches were supplied 
by the Australian Army. 
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SEX AND MARRIAGE IN BUSAMA, NORTH-EASTERN NEW GUINEA 
By H. [an Hocsin 


USAMA is situated on the west coast of the Huon Gulf about eight miles north 

of Salamaua. With a population of 589, it is not only the biggest village in the 
neighbourhood but among the largest in New Guinea. The language is a Melanesian 
dialect known as Kawa’, which is also the speech of the 700 inhabitants of three 
villages to the south, Buakap, Asini’ and Lutu. The main centre of the Kawa’ 
speakers is, however, the northern shore of the Gulf, where they number several 
thousands. The parent settlement, from which the tongue derives its name, is 
Bukawa’, half-way between Lae and Finschhafen.} 


My acquaintance with the villagers began early in September 1944 and continued 
till December 1945, though I was twice absent, once for a month and once for nearly 
Six. 

The study was carried out during my service as a member of the Directorate of 
Research and Civil Affairs, Australian Military Forces, as part of a general investiga- 
tion which it was hoped might serve as a basis for native rehabilitation. My plan 
was to begin with detailed field work in a community where the effects of the fighting 
had been most intense, and, as the campaign for Salamaua had been one of the 
bitterest in the whole Pacific war, this was the area which I chose. 


The village was under Japanese control from March 1942 till the expulsion of 
the enemy in September 1943. Fairly heavy demands were throughout this period 
made for the supply of foodstuffs and of labourers for unloading cargo vessels and 
carrying stores to the forward troops, and towards the end Allied bombers obliterated” 
the whole settlement, killing some of the natives and forcing the rest to flee to the 
bush with such of their belongings as they could carry in their hands. A survey 


1 Kawa’ is closely related to Yabim (or Jabém), the speech of the south-eastern corner of the 
Huon Peninsula, one of the three languages adopted for teaching and translations by the Lutheran 
Mission. To the five normal Melanesian vowels two more are added, one midway between i 
and e and the other midway between o and u. These are written é and 6 by the Mission, but, 
as I am not presenting a linguistic treatise here, the distinction can for the present be ignored. 
The symbols 7 and w in the following pages therefore represent closed and open versions. I also 
use y for the sound in the English word year not the 7 of the Mission script, mg not y, and an 
apostrophe not c for the glottal stop. Tones are of some importance in the language, but I have 
in this case followed the Mission in making no indication of when they have to be employed. 

New Guinea proper names have in general been grossly misspelled on maps and in official 
records, but where the wrong spellings have won general acceptance I have made no changes. 
Busama ought by rights to be Busamang, and the headman to whom several references are 
made is really Bumpu not Bumbu. (The prefix bu=“‘river”’ or “‘ water’’: Bumpu is named 
after a stream at Lae.) 

It may be worth mentioning that mispronunciation is also common even when by chance the 
spelling is reasonably accurate. Lae and Salamaua, to quote two examples, are more or less 
correctly written and ought not to be pronounced “ Lei” and “‘ Salamoa.” 
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revealed that nearly all the pigs were killed and that the value of the property 
destroyed exceeded £3000. 


On the arrival of the Australian troops the entire male population was con- 
scripted for necessary work. Some of these men were sent home after a few weeks, 
but two years later 43 per cent. were stillinemployment. Lack of manpower imposed 
many hardships on those left behind, and for a time they were forced to live in 
conditions which could only be described as a tropical slum. Proper houses were 
being built only during the latter portion of my stay. 


Living as they do at the back door of what was a busy port, these natives are 
better acquainted with the ways of the white man than is usual in New Guinea. 
Christianity has flourished among them for a longer period too, their conversion 
having been undertaken nearly two generations ago during the German regime by 
Lutheran missionaries. Again, a number have been trained to carry out semi-skilled 
work, and comparatively large sums of money are thus in circulation. 


The village is divided into two sections, one numbering rather more than two- 
thirds of the inhabitants and the other the remainder. The members of the first 
are the descendants of the original settlers who migrated on account of food shortage 
due to pressure of population from Lutu, on the Salamaua peninsula, during the 
seventies of last century. These were joined some fifteen years later by the survivors 
of the bush village of Awasa, which had been the subject of a series of attacks from 
its neighbours, and their descendants now form the second section. 


More significant from the point of view of daily co-operation is the grouping 
based on closer kinship ties. Equal recognition is given to genealogical relationships 
on both sides, certain types of property, for example, being inherited from the father 
and other types from the mother’s brother. (Money passes from father to son, land 
rights from mother’s brother to sister’s son.) As each set of siblings has different 
paternal and maternal kin from every other set, it follows that there are as many 
groups as there are individual families. Instead of segmentation, which results from 
a division of the society into clans, or branching, which results from a joint family 
organization, there is rather a pattern of intersecting circles. Association with a 
particular club house (Jum), however, brings a kind of order out of the chaos. These 
buildings, about a dozen in all, are scattered through the village at convenient points. 
Each person belongs to two, that of his father and that of his mother’s brother, but 
usually associates himself more with one, sometimes the first, sometimes the second. 
The men from the same club house, spending much of the evening in one another’s 
company, tend to form a separate unit distinct from the rest. 


The old system of authority was associated with wealth, the man who outstripped 
all others in the lavishness of kis feasts being ultimately accepted as a headman. 
But as these feasts were mainly beund up with pagan religious festivals and warfare, 
they have long since been abandoneé, and for many years Busama has been without 
a traditional leader. Government policy is to appoint the man who seems to be the 
most outstanding personality as the village chief with the title of luluai. He is 
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assisted by the tultul, the official representative of the Administration, a young man 
chosen for his knowledge of Europeans. 

At the time of my arrival the luluai was a widely known individual called 
Bumbu, who had held office since 1926. Six weeks’ residence in the village was 
sufficient to convince me that he had been abusing his power for years, and after an 
inquiry he was dismissed.2 A man named Gwaleyam was then appointed, with 
Ahipum as his tultul. Twelve months later a division of the village into two parts 
became necessary. Gwaleyam’s authority was now restricted to the Awasa section, 
Ahipum being elevated to the position of luluai of the Lutu. 

I had many regular informants, but my most intimate friends were this man 
Ahipum, his tultul Nga’gili’ (Plate IA), and the mission teacher Ida’. Nga’gili’, 
indeed, adopted me as an elder brother and always addressed me by the appropriate 
kinship term. These three are repeatedly quoted in the following pages.® 

The present paper may be compared with two others of mine recently published, 
“Puberty to Marriage: A Study of the Sexual Life of the Natives of Wogeo,” 
Oceania, Vol. XVI, pp. 185-209, and “ Marriage in Wogeo,”’ Oceania, Vol. XV, 
PP. 324-352. Busama has had much contact with Europeans, Wogeo almost none ; 
in Busama sexual intercourse outside wedlock is forbidden, in Wogeo young and old 
are alike promiscuous ; and in Busama all matches are arranged by the elders, in 
Wogeo the youngsters choose their mates for themselves. 

Another point of some interest is the effect of the Busama marriage arrangements 
on the relations between the generations. The fact that the young people know more 
about the changing world of to-day than their elders has in most New Guinea com- 
munities led to violent conflicts. In Busama, on the contrary, there is a fair degree 
of harmony. The main reason, as I shall explain, is that the youths are prevented 
from becoming unruly by the fear that wives may be withheid from them. 


VIRGINITY THE IDEAL 


A high value has always been set upon virginity, and young people of both 
sexes are expected to remain chaste till marriage. Reminders are consistently given 
that a scandal will spoil their chances, perhaps leaving them single for life. Such 
warnings were in earlier times backed up by accounts of offenders being speared, 
but nowadays the disapproval of God is more frequently mentioned. He gave men 
the Bible to serve them as a guide, and violation of the rules there set forth is held to 
bring about some form of divine intervention even if the village remains in ignorance 
of what has taken place. 


2I have told this story in full elsewhere. Vide ‘‘ Gowrnment Chiefs in New Guinea,” a 
paper to appear shortly in a volume which is being prepared honour of Professor A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown ; and also ‘‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” Oceania, Vol. XVII, pp. 38-65. 


3 The actors in the cases recorded do not always appear under their right names. Some 
changes have been necessary in order to protect these who told me their inmost secrets from 
publicity which might be unwelcome ; other charges were advisable for the sake of avoiding 
confusion. The limited number of names in use riay be gathered from the fact that no less than 
five persons answer to that of Bumbu. 
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The mother is regarded as the guardian of her daughter’s virtue, and it is her 
duty to see that the girl is not seduced. Her own reputation is also at stake, and, in 
addition, she is likely to be soundly beaten by her husband if an entanglement occurs. 
The task is made the more difficult by the fact that Busama women are thoroughly 
independent, self-effacement being neither enjoined nor expected. Thus, though 
only those directly involved speak, the whole female population is present at all 
public meetings in which matters of general concern are discussed, and when youths 
and maidens meet casually cheerful badinage is the rule. ‘‘ Where are you going ? 
Are you out to find husbands ? ”’ the boys call out as they pass the girls along the 
road. ‘“‘ No, no, indeed,” they reply modestly, pretending to hide their eyes. ‘‘ We 
await the wishes of our parents. As for you, you must be off to meetings you’ve 
arranged with our sisters.”’ 

The mother, however, if she is wise, continually talks of the disgrace which 
follows an intrigue and reminds her daughter of painful incidents in the past which 
have become common knowledge. The girl is admonished to be especially careful at 
dusk, when there is much movement around the village. Many of the men return 
home from work at about this time, and it is also the hour when visits between 
households are exchanged. Covetous youths are said to wait in the shadows to tempt 
girls to slip away while their absence will not be noted. 

The name for the evening star provides a commentary on the dangers of nightfall. 
The word is “ Stepping-in-excrement ” (Kw7-ta’dung), the explanation being that, 
as when daylight fades one cannot see where one is putting one’s feet, so one is not 
always aware of the evil intention behind seemingly polite speech. 

The practical measure of providing a chaperon is also taken. A woman forced 
to leave her daughter in the village while she is herself absent always asks a neighbour 
to keep an eye on the girl. Maidens are forbidden to pay visits alone, too, and when 
garden work is in progress groups of three or four are usually to be found working 
together under supervision. 

It is perhaps surprising in the circumstances that the natives have never followed 
the Samoans in demanding a test of the bride’s virginity immediately before or after 
the wedding. In the past the hymen was deliberately ruptured during the ceremonies 
associated with first menstruation, and it appears that most mothers, and perhaps all 
of them, still take this precaution to-day. 

There is supposed to be a single moral standard for men and for women, and the 
elders also do their best to prevent the youths from straying. It is insisted, for 
example, that all unmarried men shall sleep in the club house and spend most of the 
evening there under the tutelage of one of the senior men. Absences are noted, and 
those unable to give a satisfactory account of themselves are severely reprimanded. 
The excuse that the boy had been paying a social call is unacceptable—he may be 
lying, and even if what he says is true, he has exposed himself to unnecessary 
temptation. 

Particular instruction is given to avoid girls who themselves suggest an intrigue. 
Some women, it is recognized, may be inspired by genuine, if shameful, desire ; but 
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those who are unduly forward are usually more interested in providing a father for 
the bastard which they have already conceived as a result of an affair with a man who 
subsequently abandoned them. 


It is said that in the past very few young people did in fact falter, the punishment 
being so sudden and sure. The girl was thrashed, and, though her kinsfolk were 
careful not to kill the youth—that would have robbed the village of a potential 
warrior—they inflicted severe wounds on the fleshy parts of his arms and thighs which 
often kept him confined to the house for two or three months. Accepting his conduct 
as unpardonable, his own relatives made no effort to protect him. They were 
sufficiently sympathetic afterwards, however, to apply dressings and to nurse him. 
A couple of the older men of to-day admitted having run away after offences in 
their early manhood and remaining for several months in other villages till the wrath 
of the girl’s parents had abated. One of them remarked wryly that he might have 
saved himself the trouble because his suspicion that the woman had been pregnant 
turned out to have been incorrect. On his return he was publicly upbraided by both 
his own and her kinsmen, but, the affair being by that time a thing of the past, he 
did not have to pay the penalty of bodily injury. 


Comparison may be made between the reaction of these natives to Mission 
teachings relating to sex and those of the Trobriand Islanders. In Busama 
Christianity serves to confirm the traditional code and thus is in this respect markedly 
successful. But in the Trobriands, as Methodist missionaries have admitted to me, 
the failure has been a dismal one. These latter natives, unlike the Busama, were 
before marriage almost completely free‘—and, in spite of more than forty years of 
missionary endeavour, they still are. 


I one day enquired in Busama what was the Biblical authority for the extreme 
disapproval of pre-marital intercourse, pointing out that there was no mention of the 
subject in the Commandments. The native pastor and teacher to whom I was 
speaking were unable to quote relevant texts from memory but later produced two 
passages, both from the Epistles—-“‘ If thou marry thou hast not sinned ; and if a 
virgin marry she hath not sinned ” (I Corinthians VII, 28) and “ Mortify therefore 
your members which are upon earth ; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection, 
evil concupiscence, and covetous, which is idolatory ” (Colossians ITI, 5). 


Some months later, when on a visit to the Trobriands, I asked the Court 
Interpreter why the islanders were so heedless of Mission morality. “‘ There is 
nothing in the Commandments about unmarried people having intercourse,’’ was his 
reply. ‘‘ We accept the Bible and follow it.”’ I thereupon quoted the two passages, 
which I still remembered. ‘‘ Why, that’s only Paul!” exclaimed the Interpreter. 
“‘ Christ’s orders and Paul’s opinions are two different things.” 


One effect of the Mission on the Busama, however, has been, I am convinced, 
an increasing consciousness of sex. Throughovt the south-west Pacific the natives 


* Vide B. Malinowski, Sexual Life of Savages. 
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are proud of their appearance and wear flowers in their hair with perfect naturalness. 
In every place where I have worked hitherto the motive is simply to enhance beauty, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that this village was no exception. Yet nowadays 
the Mission leaders frown on the practice on the grounds that the sole purpose is 
to attract the opposite sex. Dancing, too, is disapproved of, it being argued that 
the performers become inflamed with sexual desire.5 


CHANGES IN THE SEXUAL CODE 


Seductions to-day are probably less exceptional than before, though it would be 
wrong to give the impression that they occur frequently. In the fifteen months 
during which I was associated with the villagers not more than three or four cases 
became public, a small number when the size of the place and the host of unmarried 
men are taken into consideration. 


The natives themselves attribute the change to two causes. First, they point 
out, it is no longer possible to inflict severe bodily punishment on the male offender. 
He may not be speared, and if the matter is reported to the District Officer action is 
only taken when the girl was forced to yield against her will. The only measure 
which can be invoked against him, in fact, is the Mission rule that those guilty of 
irregularities can be suspended from Church membership till they have expiated their 
sin. Of importance also, informants state, is the earlier appearance of the sexual 
urge. Chastity was in the past taken for granted, and most persons did not begin to 
think about intercourse till the time for their marriage was approaching. Nowadays, 
on the other hand, the young men hear of the indulgences permitted in other com- 
munities during their association in towns with labourers from elsewhere, and desire 
is in consequence kindled while they are still in their teens. In olden times masturba- 
tion might sometimes have been practised, they allow, but it was never discussed : 
at present the subject is spoken of openly in the village club houses. 

The Busama, like ourselves, rarely see the past clearly—they look at it either 
through rose-tinted or smoke-grimed spectacles according to the mood of the 
moment—and I am unable to say whether their views about the earlier birth of 
passion accord with what has really happened. But it is true that some of the men 
now have their first sexual experiences while in the labour compound and that even 
those who are most circumspect when at home seem to feel little shame concerning 
escapades elsewhere. To boast in public of conquests would be unthinkable, but one 
or two men who, I am reasonably certain, would never have contemplated dallying 
with girls from their own vil'ace had no compunction in speaking to me, the 
sympathetic outsider, of successes in other places. 

The statement that masturbation is an ordinary topic of conversation can also 
be substantiated. I one day listened to three youths discussing whether a child 
could conceive. The concensus of opinion was that the smallness of her vagina 


_ § There is an obvious parallel here with the moving-picture industry, where excessive censor- 
ship has had the effect of giving the films more rather than less erotic appeal. 
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would make penetration impossible, but one of them suggested that the difficulty 
might perhaps be overcome by artificial insemination—masturbating into a tin and 
inserting the semen with an eye dropper. Again, there is no shame in speaking about 
intercourse and explaining to the youngsters that the woman lies on her back with 
her legs open and that the man climbs on top. “ But first,” they are told, “ it is 
necessary to find a secluded spot in the jungle where the undergrowth is soft.”’ 


The most romantic of the confessions was that of Selep, who in his youth was 
employed as a houseboy at the Lutheran Mission headquarters. in Finschhafen. 
While accompanying a missionary couple on a visit to the island of Tami nearby 
he had been struck with the beauty of a girl in the village. She, too, appeared to be 
attracted, and the first evening of the visit he several times caught her looking at 
him. The following morning, while he was minding the missionaries’ baby, she asked 
might she nurse it, and on his handing it over he felt her palm run down his flank. 
This appeared to be an invitation, but, unfamiliar as he was with Tami customs, he 
was afraid to make any advances. 

Some days later, after the return of the party to Finschhafen, Selep was ambling 
along the garden path and to his surprise saw the girl walking towards him. She had 
come across by canoe with a trading party and was now on her way to spend a few 
weeks with a kinsman on the mainland. They chatted for a time, and in the course 
of the conversation the girl enquired had he any needles and thread, as these were 
unobtainable in the store. Selep told her to meet him in the garden that evening 
outside the dining room. She would know when his work was finished, he said, by 
watching the lights, which he would turn up and down. 

Selep was, I know, in normal times scrupulously honest, but that day he entered 
his mistress’s sewing room and stole half a dozen packets of needles and several reels 
of thread. Armed with these, he set out for the rendezvous. After talking for 
some time they lay in the grass, and the girl surrendered herself to him. 

The liaison continued until Selep’s contract expired. Two relatives came by 
canoe to fetch him home, bringing news that a wife had been selected for him and 
was waiting. He told me with considerable feeling of his emotional conflict—should 
he return taking the Tami girl as a bride, thus risking the wrath of the Busama, or 
should he abandon her? A friend finally convinced him that marriage with the 
woman chosen by his relatives was the proper course. ‘‘ Tami women know nothing 
of our ways,” said the friend, “ and if you take her she’ll before long be crying to be 
sent home again. She knows little enough about gardening, so that your sisters will 
say she’s lazy, and she’s certain to be frightened of snakes.”” (The Tami natives are 
the main traders of the area and spend little time in cultivating crops ; and there are 
no snakes on their island.) 

Much more casual were Gwaleyam’s affairs. ‘I brought some magical paint 
from an old Kaiwa sorcerer while I was working in a store at Salamaua, and when I 
put it on my face no woman could resist me,” he related. The wives of all the married 
labourers, so he claimed, made advances to him, and one night he had intercourse 
with a Rabaul woman married to a Chinese while the husband slept on the verandah 
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no more than ten yards away. A married woman from Buakap also surrendered to 
his charms, though on this occasion he was discovered and, after an inquiry, put 
outside the church. ‘“‘ That didn’t matter much, though,” he went on. “I was 
away from home and wouldn’t have gone to church anyway.” Asked did he still 
have this paint, however, he replied in a shocked voice, “ But, of course, I couldn’t 
bring it here.” He may have been speaking the truth when he said he had thrown it 
away, but there is evidence to prove that not everyone is so scrupulous. 


The elders disapprove of such behaviour but not with any degree of vehemence. 
There is little feeling as yet of universal brotherhood amongst even the most devout 
Christians, and persons from other villages are still considered to be, if not enemies, 
at least foreigners. I one day enquired of a respected churchman whether a young 
man who was a candidate for a public position had an unblemished record. ‘‘ His 
name has never been coupled with anyone,” was the answer. ‘‘ Oh yes, I remember 
now. There was some trouble once, but we didn’t hear much about it. You see, it 
happened at Wau, while he was working up there.” 

Serious concern is, however, expressed about homosexual behaviour in the 
compounds. Living conditions make these inevitable : there is little female society, 
and the labourers are in some places herded together in such a confined space that 
when in bed their bodies are almost touching. The chief blame is ascribed to the 
natives from the Sepik River and the Aitape area, where it has apparently always 
been customary for men before marriage to select a youth as sexual partner. If 
this is so, they have a number of imitators, and many labourers from other places 
now begin by playing the passive réle during their early years of employment, later 
graduating to a more active one. 

To keep the liaison permanent, the protector showers his paramour with tobacco, 
jewellery, sweets and other presents, and the whole compound may be riven asunder 
if a case of infidelity is discovered. The goings on are so openly acknowledged that 
despite the efforts of the Administration and of the Missions, homosexual dances 
known as Bagana regularly takes place. The boys either sit on the shoulders of 
their lover or stand in front of him, and conventionalized movements in imitation 
of those of sexual intercourse are carried out in a rhythm provided by a chorus in the 
background singing bawdy songs.” 

A case in which an appeal for help was made to my friend Nga’gili’ is worth 
quoting. While employed at Wau he was approached by an orphaned lad from the 


°I am reminded of the rebuke administered by a police sergeant-major from Guadalcanal 
when a number of us were sheltering in a slit trench in 1943. One of the lads said something 
about being a Malaitaman, and the sergeant-major ejaculated, ‘‘ You make me sick talking like 
that, you and these others who speak of being men of Roviana or men of Ysabel. Aren't we all 
Solomon Islanders ? ”’ 


7 The Court deals with culprits with the utmost severity. Comparatively few cases come to 
its notice, nevertheless, for complaints are generally made to the authorities only if someone is 
jealous or wishes to satisfy a private grudge. A more serious aspect of the matter is that an 
opportunity is afforded to the unscrupulous to levy blackmail. I am reliably informed that 
this was before the war a regular technique of certain boss boys, who were paid a bonus by their 
employer to induce labourers to extend their contracts. 
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Buangs, a mountain area with which the Busama have close trading relations. A 
Sepik native had begged the boy to live with him and given him presents, but he 
was unwilling to become a sexual partner and sought the advice of Nga’gili’. ‘‘ Just 
refuse to go,” he was told. The next evening, however, he came home from work 
to find that his belongings had been carried across to the man’s house. Somewhat 
afraid, he again sought out Nga’gili’, explaining that if he refused he could easily be 
bewitched by magic performed over his property.  Nga’gili’ thereupon retrieved 
the bundle himself, returning later with a tuft of his hair, which he threw in the 
Sepik’s face. ‘“‘ There, use that for your spells,” he exclaimed. ‘“‘I am not afraid 
of you, and in future leave the Buang youth alone, or you'll have my fists to argue 
with.” 


I believe that comparatively few of the Busama have been seduced into homo- 
sexuality, though four who had were pointed out. One was Ki’dolo’, who contracted 
anal gonorrhoea ; a second his brother, Buyaweng, who had been imprisoned for 
indecent assault ; and a third, a youth of twenty, who was dismissed from the Mission 
college, where he was in training as a teacher, for making overtures to a fellow pupil. 
More unusual was the fourth. On his dismissal for laziness from the schooner in 
which he was employed, the whole crew protested that they had agreed to do his 
work. Investigation revealed that he had struck a bargain with them—they were 
to carry out his duties and he in return agreed to provide satisfaction for them 
all. 

The youth Ki’dolo’ had the further distinction of introducing homosexuality 
for the first time into the village. He first offered himself for three shillings to a 
labourer recently returned from Lae—who rejected the offer—and was later caught 
having intercourse with a boy some years his junior. 


Buyaweng, the brother of Ki’dolo’, is a ne’er-do-well whose name crops up 
repeatedly in my notes never to his advantage. Another of his practices was to 
peddle the favours of his wife around the Chinese quarter and the police barracks at 
Salamaua. Similar activities were continued during my stay, when she was paraded 
to my personal servants and to the members of the Jungle Line Signal Unit, white 
and coloured, who were stationed a mile from the village. 


Procurers are rare, nevertheless, and, apart from Buyaweng, I came across two 
only, the luluai Bumbu and his son Mayeng. Bumbu was maintaining an establish- 
ment of six girls for the entertainment of visiting troops at the time of my arrival, 
and when this enterprise had to be abandoned he used his daughter. Mayeng was 
his apt pupil in all forms of knavery and during my visit was fined for procuring the 
wife of Buyaweng, who was at the time absent. This incident was made public 
by the husband, who was angry at receiving none of the payment. 


Neither Buyaweng, Bumbu, nor Mayeng, it is to be noted, made a habit of 
hawking their wares to their own fellow villagers. But what occurs in Busama may 
not be unknown elsewhere, and there is a possibility that local youths have obtained 
satisfaction in neighbouring communities. 
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SEDUCTION IN THE VILLAGE 


The two culprits in the first affair to become public during my stay were the 
youth Kamsili and the girl Mde’wi. Late one afternoon when the women were all 
busy cooking supper, we heard a commotion in the house of Haku, followed by screams 
from his wife and daughter. “Get out, get out, you swinish creatures,” he yelled, 
and a few minutes later they rushed through the door, the older woman limping from 
a blow. Sobbing, they retired to the house of a kinsman, where various persons 
now came running up to find out what had happened. The girl, it appeared, had 
been seen in the bush by her small sister in the company of Kamsili and, taxed by her 
father with the story, had been forced to admit that the two of them were conducting 
an intrigue. 

Shortly after sunset one of the senior men, Busilim, stepped into the centre of 
the village and blew a conch shell. This is a regular way of indicating that a general 
assembly, known as a rule by the pidgin term “ wolokulai,” is to take place. The 
crowd soon gathered, and Busilim opened the proceedings by calling mother, daughter, 
and Kamsili into the centre. He gave an account of the happenings as far as we then 
knew them and asked the girl what she had to say. 

Bit by bit her version of the story came out. Kamsili had suggested an assigna- 
tion that morning, and she had tried to put him off by pointing out how evil his 
suggestions were. Was this the first time ? Busilim enquired. No, she admitted, 
there had been other occasions. “So his intentions were only evil after you’d been 
found out !’’ was his curt rejoinder. She next tried to excuse herself by claiming 
that she had been bewitched. Kamsili had stood behind her, she said, and touched 
her shoulder with charmed oil, thus paralysing her will. Yes, she had done wrong, 
she lamented : but Kamsili’s behaviour was the more reprehensible. 

The old mother then broke into loud cries, ‘‘ How miserable and ashamed I am,” 
she wailed, ‘I have cared for this good-for-nothing daughter and guarded her 
reputation. Seldom has she been out of my sight, and now this happens. Alas, 
alas, that all my warnings should have been unheeded. Again Busilim made a 
terse comment. “If she wasn’t out of your sight, how did this occur ? ”’ he asked. 
“You’ve been lax and are as much to blame as she is.” 

Kamsili was next questioned and, beyond denying that he had employed magic, 
had little to say. But in confidence he later informed me that, far from him making 
the first move, the girl had repeatedly approached him before he finally yielded. 
“T’d be too ashamed to say that aloud,” he added. ‘“ She’s a bad woman—I’m 
not her first lover. But her husband, if she ever gets one, can find that out.” 

Haku now stepped forward and began to beat his breast. ‘‘ My name was on 
my daughter still,” he mourned. ‘“‘ This lecher came to my house and stole my little 
girl. Oh for the past, when I might have killed him! Now we elders have to sit by 
while our daughters are seduced before our eyes. Alas, my fathers, that we have 
forsaken your ways.” 

As he retired various senior members of the village stood up, and each in turn 
gave the offenders a long lecture on their misdeed. Were they not ashamed to have 
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violated the law of the ancestors, the law of God, and the law of the Government ? 
Evil would overtake them—God would make them suffer. Who would wish to 
marry either of them now? What man would be willing to take a harlot to wife ? 
And what girl would accept another’s lover as her husband? The mother also had 
to suffer several rebukes, one man insisting that her notorious carelessness was at 
the root of the trouble. 


One by one the crowd at last retired, and the culprits crept away. It was said 
that in normal times they would not have been allowed to attend church for a couple 
of months, but on this occasion, the community still being in a state of upset through 
the war, no penalty was imposed. Kamsili disappeared on a visit down the coast, 
nevertheless, and the girl and her mother kept very much to themselves. 

The second case was not so serious, being merely an attempted seduction. The 
youth Laugwi’’, aged seventeen, had crept into the house where Homkiwi, a girl of 
the same age, was sleeping with her parents. She awoke to find him fumbling with 
her dress, and, screaming for help, seized him by the hair till her father came to the 
rescue. The boy made his escape, though he received a few punches first. Again a 
public gathering took place, and Laugwi’ had to listen to the usual lectures. His 
naive excuse, that Homkiwi, by accepting several presents, had indicated her willing- 
ness, aroused her father almost to frenzy, and only with difficulty was he restrained 
from making an attack. Laugwi’ did not leave the village but for many weeks was 
careful to keep out of everyone’s way and to avoid all public gatherings. He never 
opened his mouth unless spoken to and when passing anyone on the road always kept 
his eyes averted.® 

The third incident involved two men, Magatu’ and Buho’sung, with the one 
girl. They had at first been carrying on affairs with her separately at her invitation 
and had only discovered one another’s secret by accident. As they were not married, 
neither could make a complaint, for to do so would have revealed his own guilt. 
From then on the intrigue became a community concern until they were seen together 
in the forest. The girl’s reputation was irreparably lost—‘‘ Only a fool would marry 
her now,” the elders stated. Magatu’ was suitably chastened in demeanour, but 
public strictures appeared to have no effect on Buho’sung, who the next day was 
swaggering through the village as though nothing had happened. ‘‘ He’s a man 
without shame,” one of my friends lamented. ‘‘ He doesn’t know how to hang his 
head, and we can do nothing with him. He’s got bad blood in him, like the rest of 
his family-—you know he’s related to Buyaweng. But he’s digging his grave. He'll 
come to a bad end, that one.” 

The fiction is that men are the seducers always, and at the public gatherings they 
receive most of the chidings. On discovery, too, many of the women, like Mde’wi, 
the first one to be mentioned, defend themselves by stating that the lover has under- 
mined their resistance with magic. The incidents recorded reveal, however, that in 
point of fact they themselves sometimes make the first overtures. ‘‘ Men are always 


8 This case is discussed at length in my paper, ‘“‘ Local Government for New Guinea,” op. cit. 
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responsible for a woman’s first lapse,’’ it is explained. ‘‘ But some women, once 
they have felt the pleasures of sexual intercourse, are as eager to go on as any youth. 
We’d be too embarrassed to say this in front of them though, and that’s why we have 
to speak so strongly to the man.” 

It is to be noted that in these cases the guilty parties were all young. I came 
across no instance of a youth using an elderly widow for his temporary satisfaction, 
as sometimes occurs elsewhere. ‘‘ Do you think we like the touch of withered 
flesh ? ’’ laughed the men whom I questioned. 


PREGNANCY 


Single girls do not often become pregnant, though informants deny the practice 
of coitus interruptus. Some of the older women have a knowledge of herbs which 
when made up in a potion are reputed, I believe wrongly, to have the effect of 
preventing conception, but the use of these is confined to wives who for some reason 
do not wish to have children, either because they have already had difficulties, have a 
large family, or dislike their husbands. To hand over the information to someone 
who is as yet unmarried would be encouraging a career of immorality. 

If pregnancy occurs, efforts are made to procure an abortion. The mother can 
be depended upon for assistance no matter how unsympathetic she may be; as 
keeper of the girl’s virtue, she is also a sufferer if people come to hear of its loss. 
Several methods are available, though it is recognized that none of them is certain. 
The girl may be made to lie on her back across a log while the older woman kneads her 
belly with a large round stone, or she may be bound tightly across the middle till she 
faints, or she may be encouraged to climb a tree and jump from the lower branches. 
Should all these fail, the mother approaches one of the village grandmothers and begs 
for abortifacient herbs, shielding the girl by pretending that they are for her own use. 
These cause acute vomiting and diarrhoea and are probably a mild poison. 

If even the drugs prove to be ineffective the girl’s father has to be informed of 
her condition. He at once takes up the matter with the man’s kinsfolk in an 
endeavour to have them agree to a marriage. His efforts are seldom unsuccessful, 
as by this means the face of both parties can be saved. There may be embarrassment 
if the young man’s relatives are planning to find another bride for him, but the design 
is generally allowed to lapse lest they should suffer the indignity of a refusal now 
that he has been guilty of so grave an offence. 

The youth Lauya, a handsome lad of twenty, was thus forced to wed Yansaiwi, 
a repulsive woman suffering from ringworm who was at least seven years his senior. 
She became pregnant and claimed that Lauya had been lying with her for a period of 
months. He protested to his eldest brother—their father was dead—that he was 
“ only playing ’’ and had no serious intentions but was silenced with the rejoinder 
that if he refused the match no further effort would be made to provide him with a 
bride or to furnish the pigs necessary for the marriage feast. Some time later a 
younger brother who was suspected of trying to arrange an intrigue was brought to 
order by a reminder that a similar fate might befall him. 
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Four children are pointed out as having been conceived prior to the marriage 
of their parents. They are in no way ostracized, and in course of time it seems 
certain that the near-scandal of their birth will be forgotten; certainly no one 
ever refers to persons of the older generation having such a stigma attached to them, 
though doubtless premarital conception from time to time occurred. 


If the seducer refuses to marry the pregnant girl she is left with the child. He 
can avoid the unpleasant repercussions by going away from the village and making a 
contract with a European employer, but she has to live down her shame at home. 
The finger of scorn is pointed at her for life, though after a few months the offence is 
only mentioned if she becomes involved in a quarrel and someone wishes to insult 
her. 

Busama has to-day eight bastards, three the offspring of single men and single 
women, three of single men and married women, and two of married men and single 
women. Two of the first group, however, really belong to Buakap. The mothers 
preferred refuge with distant kin rather than suffering the sneers of their fellow 
villagers. 

All the women who were single at the time of the birth were subsequently sought 
in marriage—two are now dead—but the husbands in each case were either elderly 
widowers or of unattractive appearance. The remainder, being married, are in a 
slightly different category and will be considered later. 

Two only of the bastards are still children. The stepfathers claim them as their 
own and, as far as I could gather, treat them as though this were so, somewhat to the 
surprise of a few villagers. “I couldn't do it,” said Nga’gili’. “I wouldn’t want 
someone else’s child taking over trees and palms which ought properly to go to my 
son. 

It seems that some stepfathers have in the past shared this point of view, despite 
the fact that five of the adult bastards claim the mother’s husband as a parent and 
either expect to inherit from him or have already done so. The sixth, Gi’sale’, 
left home, however, after two violent quarrels and went to live with one of his mother’s 
brothers. He is something of a social misfit, always prone to take offence and to 
prefer his own company. The villagers are quite specific about the reason—the 
stepfather had always made distinctions between him and his half-brothers. It is 
significant also that when I complained that one of the other five had been giving me 
false information the news was received with a shrug. ‘‘ That’s only to be expected,” 
someone remarked. ‘‘ He’s a bastard, and his stepfather didn’t educate him properly. 
You wouldn’t expect a man to take care with the upbringing of another man’s son.” 
On another occasion, too, during a dispute over a marriage, one of the villagers, in 
intense irritation, twitted this same person with his illegitimacy, attributing his 
failure to respect custom to this cause. For the breach of etiquette in referring to 
the matter, nevertheless, the speaker was rebuked by bystanders. 

The possible handicap which those of irregular birth may have to overcome is 
also illustrated by the difficulty in which another of these men finds himself. His 
stepfather, mother, and mother’s brothers are all dead, and, despite the fact that his 
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stepfather’s brother calls him “ son,’’ the man is not prepared to honour the obligation 
to the extent of helping him to find a bride. Although now over thirty, he is thus 
still unwed. 


SELECTION OF THE SPOUSE 


Young people have no traditional right to choose their mates, selection being 
regarded as a prerogative of the elders. It is by no means uncommon for the parents 
of a man who has been away working for several years to pick a girl and then write 
a letter to him saying, “‘ We have a wife for you. She is the daughter of so-and-so 
but has left his house and is now living with us awaiting your return.”” The 
announcement may come as a complete surprise to the young husband—it did to 
Selep, as was mentioned above—but he usually accepts the situation readily enough, 
sometimes even with positive pleasure, though he has perhaps not seen his wife since 
she was a schoolgirl. Should he raise objections the proverb, “‘ Shrimp in shallow 
water ’’ ([wako bupa), is quoted for his benefit, the implication being that, just as he 
may have no further opportunity if he neglects seizing the shrimp immediately he has 
seen it, so he may find himself without a wife. If he is really determined, however, 
he refuses to return till the girl is sent back to her parents.°® 


Girls are said not to know their own minds and often do in fact overcome an 
initial antipathy. At the same time, there may be trouble when a woman of character 
and determination rejects the elders’ choice and picks someone for herself—if forced 
into the marriage she may persuade the man she prefers to commit adultery. A 
shrew, too, may remind her husband constantly that, as she did not want to marry 
him, he has no claim upon her. 


Romantic attraction thus receives no official recognition : indeed, the Busama 
bear out the truth of La Rochfoucauld’s assertion that people would not fall in love 
if they had not read about it. The grand passion is certainly beyond the compre- 
hension of most of them, and the story of Antony and Cleopatra would probably be 
almost meaningless to the average villager. Yet although these natives do not 
achieve ecstasy during the initial period of marriage, they also avoid the revulsion 
which often follows. Our “‘ you-were-meant-for-me-I-was-meant-for-you ”’ attitude 
may lift the couple to the emotional heights, but one cannot live long in an atmosphere 
so raretied, and, with the glamour gone, the partnership too often becomes intoler- 
able. The Hollywood movie star who changes her husbands with the seasons is the 
logical development of our system: in Busama divorce has always been unknown. 


It must be pointed(out, however, that although no one would suggest that the 
parent is under any obligation to consult the young people before committing himself 
to an arrangement, the wisdom of his doing so is appreciated. He may ask his son 


* The youth Bobob wrote home during my visit saying that he did not like Suwi, whom his 
father had chosen. ‘‘ You know I want Makisa’wi,”’ he said. ‘“‘ Do not stop us marrying. Read 
I Timothy IV, 1 and 3.”" This passage runs, ‘‘ Now the spirit speaketh expressly, that in the 
latter time some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits, and doctrines of 
devils . . . forbidding to marry.” In the end, however, he accepted Suwi. 


D 
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whether a particular girl is acceptable, and if the boy says yes it is not unknown for 
the father to tell him to find out her views. I was one day present when a man was 
explained what to do. The youth was advised to wait till she was at work in the 
garden, when he should approach through the forest and call attention to himself by 
throwing a stick at her. “‘ If she remains where she is,’’ the father concluded, “ we'll 
go ahead : but if she runs away we'll know she doesn’t like us.’’ I was struck by the 
use of the plural “ us,” indicating that in native eyes marriage concerns not merely 
the individual but also his group. 


Youths and girls occasionally state their wishes, too, without waiting to be asked. 
The young woman takes her mother into her confidence, urging that she should use 
her influence on the father ; and there is also a special technique whereby a youth 
who is attracted by a particular girl worms himself into the favour of her uncles. 
He helps them with their work, gives them a share of his catches of fish, and sees that 
they receive the choicest joints of pork if his kinsmen are giving a feast. 


MARRIAGE REGULATIONS 


The rule that the elders follow when looking for a spouse for a young kinsman is, 
“‘ Search in a different club house.’’ Each person, as was stated earlier, is affiliated 
with one or two of these clubs ; the men eat, gossip, and sometimes sleep there, and 
the women supply firewood, water, and cooked food. To say that husband and wife 
must come from different club houses is equivalent to prohibiting the marriage of 
close relatives. The natives state that, in any case, men and women of the same 
group look upon one another as brothers and sisters—‘‘ They eat together, and you 
don’t think of sexual relations with a girl who gives you food : she is a sister ; other 
women don’t feed you ’’—but that a special provision is needed to cover persons 
who might be abnormal. It is bad enough when the men of one house quarrel over 
which of them should marry an outsider, but the situation would be intolerable if 
there were any possibility of disputes regarding a girl from amongst themselves. 


Marriage between close kinsfolk who belong to different club houses is also 
supposed to be forbidden, though there are three couples in the village where the 
husband and wife have two of their great-grandparents in common, and one man, 
now a widower, who was married to his cross-cousin. The objection here is said to 
be the extreme difficulty of suddenly treating persons whom one has regarded for 
one’s whole life as blood kin with the special courtesy due to relatives-by-marriage. 
In-laws stand in what is called a tasingtu relationship to one another—they avoid 
each other’s personal names, never speak of sexual matters in one another’s company, 
and are mutually helpful. Between all blood kin save cross-cousins, on the other 
hand, the utmost liberty is permitted. Nga’gili’, who shares two great-grandparents 
with his wife, still occasionally finds himself in embarrassing situations with his 
father-in-law although the marriage took place eight years ago. Recently, to his 
great distress, he realized that he had again forgotten himself and was beginning to 
tell the old man a lewd story. 
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The man who married a cross-cousin does not seem to have been the subject of 
reproof, but his parents are criticized. One or two informants suggested that their 
irresponsible behaviour might well be the reason for the early deaths of the two 
children of the match. 

The average age at which girls marry is about four years after they first 
menstruate. According to the Mission teacher Ida’, who has kept records—which 
are confirmed by experience in other parts of New Guinea—this occurs at fourteen 
or fifteen; so the age at marriage is round about nineteen. There is a proverb 
referring to the dangers of too long a delay ; ‘“‘ If a man has a pig for killing which he 
keeps and keeps, it is bound to be bitten by a snake or to die from some other cause, 
and then no one eats the pork.”” Youths marry at a rather later age, generally 
between twenty-two and twenty-five. The firstborn, if physically fit, must have his 
bride before the younger members may even contemplate taking a partner. 


RECIPROCITY AND MARRIAGE 


The elders’ excuse for taking matters into their own hands is that young people 
are apt to be too much impressed with physical beauty. Youths are always com- 
menting on the attractions of particular girls. The breasts are dwelt upon 
especially—these should be “ standing-up,” not “ hanging ”’ or “‘ swollen ’’—and a 
smooth high forehead, a prominent chin, and a narrow nose are also admired. The 
cheeks should not be too round, “like a person with toothache,” but there is no 
emphasis on colour except perhaps for a mild preference for either dark or light brown 
over reddish brown. Girls, too, are much attracted by tall youths of medium build 
with wide shoulders and regular features. 

Beauty, the elders agree, has its charm, but in seeking a life partner industry is 


of greater importance. ‘‘ Looking,” they say, “ puts no food in the belly: to eat 
you must work.’’ Their first choice therefore is for a person who is consistently 
“sweaty and muddy.” The natives have no liking for dirt as such—all bathe at 


least once every day—but in this way they indicate respect for the worker. Finding 
a mate for a person with ringworm is difficult, it is true, for they exude a foul odour 
and attract the flies, but I know of ordinary looking youngsters who were wed before 
their more dazzling contemporaries. 

The real reason for the elders’ insistence, however, lies much deeper. The 
keynote of Busama culture is reciprocity, and every gift, service, or favour is if possible 
followed later by an appropriate return. This applies even to marriage, and when a 
girl’s hand is offered it follows that there is an obligation on her husband’s kinsmen 
to supply a wife for one of her male relatives. 

The preferred match is based on brother-sister exchange, and where the wife 
has a brother and the husband a sister with not too great a disparity between their 
ages the two are almost invariably wedded ; thus the marriage of Nga’tigeng to 
Gali’saung was followed by the espousal of the latter’s brother Alungwa to Yabo’wi, 


the sister of Nga’tigeng. At least a score of the villagers have a¢quired their mates 
by such an arrangement. 
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Difficulties arise when one or other of the married pair is without a sibling of the 
opposite sex. The problem of which of the husband’s kinsmen shall supply a girl 
and to whom shall she be given may then lead to a certain amount of argument. 

A simple case was that involving the young man Tawasi, who had no sister. 
It was agreed that he should wed Ongwi, whose brother Nga’lai thus became entitled 
to a girl. After some discussion certain members of Tawasi’s kinship group decided 
to offer Hiblawi, the daughter of Tawasi’s father’s sister. There was a mild dispute 
with her paternal kin, who were thinking of sending her to someone else, but in the 
end they accepted the decision. 

The disposal of the girl Tasuluwi was not settled so easily. She and her cousin 
Yomsop were the children of a pair of brothers and, as neither had a sibling, had been 
treated as a unit for the purpose of marriage since childhood. Everyone knew that 
when Yomsop took a wife Tasuluwi would be given to one of this woman’s kinsmen. 
There would have been no dispute had the girl finally selected for him, Ikawi, had a 
brother, but she also was an only child. The question was, which ef her second 
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cousins should become the bridegroom. Two men were involved, Titu’ and Gaya, 
each related to a different member of Tasuluwi’s group. The accompanying kinship 
table reveals how complicated the situation was. Titu’ was linked through his father 
to Ikawi and through his mother, in a roundabout way, to Nga’luasi, a man classified 
as one of Tasuluwi’s “ fathers” ; and Gaya was linked through his mother to Ikawi 
and through his maternal grandmother, also in a roundabout way, to Mingkwa, 
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another of Tasuluwi’s close kinsmen. Nga’luasi, as was natural, supported the 
claims of Titu’ and Mingkwa those of Gaya. Several meetings of the club-house 
groups of Tasuluwi’s father and of the mother’s brother took place, and for a short 
time it appeared that there would be a deadlock. The father, who had hitherto 
remained aloof, then intimated that she must go to Titu’. No one thought of 
consulting the girl herself, but I learnt later that she had been more attracted to this 
man and was urging her mother to see what influence could be brought to bear. 


ARRANGING THE MATCH 


The first advances seem to come more usually from the woman’s side than the 
man’s. So often does this happen, in fact, that persons unrelated to either party 
when discussing amongst themselves an arrangement which is being mooted always 
speak of the women’s kinsfolk ‘‘ wishing to send her,’”’ not of the man’s “ asking ” 
for her. The only occasions that the latter take the lead is when existing obligations 
have to be discharged, and even then the woman’s group may make the offer, as they 
always do if a marriage has already taken place. Once a woman has been accepted, 
her husband’s kinsmen feel that they are in honour bound to make the gesture of 
sending one of their girls “ to even things up.” “‘ They are oppressed,” informants 
stated, “‘ and wish to come from underneath. If they failed to offer one of their 
girls people would say they were prepared to accept and not to give, and they’d be 
ashamed.” Thus after Yomsop’s marriage the initial moves to hand over Tasuluwi 
came from his side not from Ikawi’s, though it is true that his kinsmen Nga’‘luasi and 
Mingkwa were also related to the prospective husbands. 

Another rule regarding bestowal is bound up with bride price. Should this 
have been paid, the first daughter “‘ belongs to her father” and the second to the 
mother’s brother. The father, his kinsfolk, and his friends, having given wealth in 
the past to acquire a wife, claim that the valuables which are to be paid for the eldest 
girl in the family should come to them as a return for their outlay. This being so, 
it follows that they determine who the bridegroom is to be. But once this debt has 
been discharged, they waive their right to a share in the bride price of the second 
girl, allowing her mother’s kinsmen to take the full amount, and also their right to 
speak in the discussions regarding the choice of her husband. Payments for the 
remaining daughters, if any, are much smaller and are distributed among the relatives 
on both sides, all of whom have something to say when possible husbands are under 
consideration. 


The main item in the bride price used to be dogs’ teeth, but about thirty years 
ago cash was substituted. Dogs’ teeth were owned almost exclusively by the elders, 
but until fairly recently, with the development of a town in the vicinity, most of the 
money was concentrated in the hands of the young men, who alone entered European 
employment. The result was that the husband himself provided the biggest part of 
the marriage payment. If he was short he went not to the elders—they would have 
had little or nothing to give—but to a fellow labourer. It was then understood that 
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this man would be paid back with money received on the eldest daughter’s marriage, 
which he was accordingly allowed to arrange. 

Busilim one day announced that Tape’wi, the eldest daughter of Buaki, was to 
be married to his nephew. Asked why a comparative ‘stranger should be allowed to 
speak, Buaki explained that at the time of his own wedding he had borrowed {5 
for his bride price, a total sum of {20, from Busilim, who was working for the same 
employer. 

The Lutheran Mission has, however, practically succeeded in abolishing bride 
price, and during the past twenty years it has been paid on not more than a score of 
occasions. Thus Busilim is now content to take Buaki’s daughter for a kinsman and 
is making no demand for his £5. 


With the abandonment of marriage payments, the rule of bestowal has been 
altered, and to-day the first daughter belongs by rights to her mother’s brother, the 
second going to the father. This reversal, being new, has not won universal 
acceptance, nevertheless, and there are occasional arguments. When the time came 
for the daughter of Imata’ to marry a violent quarrel broke out between him and his 
brother-in-law, and for nearly a year the two men did not speak to one another. 

A further complication is the surplus of young men. Why this should be a 
feature of New Guinea societies everywhere is not clear, but the seriousness of the 
problem is revealed by the fact that in October 1945 there were fourteen single men 
and only eight unmarried girls. The matter came into prominence at this time 
because the Army had just dispensed with the services of a large number of the con- 
scripted labourers, and eight of these fourteen men had returned on the one day. 
The villagers were so concerned that it was decided to call a meeting to discuss the 
question. All met together one evening on the beach, and after a prayer for divine 
guidance, the kinsmen of each of the girls were asked in turn had they begun to make 
any plans. No one attempted to interfere in what were felt to be the domestic 
concerns of the various groups, but it was argued that there was some point in 
knowing as early as possible which girls exactly had been bespoken. Several persons 
professed anxiety that, no matter what happened, brides could not be found as yet 
for six of the men, and there was talk about which of the girls still at school were 
likely to reach maturity in the near future. It is perhaps possible that the average 
age at which men marry may increase and that of the women decrease. 


H. IAN HOoGBIn. 
(To be continued) 
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THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELt 


HE people of Tanga! comprise a self-contained homogeneous cultural unit. 

Prior to 1933 they had had little or no contact with other Melanesian culture 
groups, and therefore it was possible to observe the workings of their internal economy 
somewhat more clearly than if the situation had been complicated by the existence 
of any external economic ties. It was possible not only to examine the economic 
institutions® of the Tanga as such but also to analyse their effect on other aspects 
of the culture. 

In this article and others in this series, an attempt will be made to investigate 
the process of adjustment of activities to suit needs which takes place within the 
limitations of the Tangan environment. In particular, attention will be focussed 
on such a socially determined need as wealth : its production, exchange, distribution 
and consumption. To a Tangan, wealth is any form of property, corporeal or 
incorporeal, which contributes to his individual enjoyment of life or to his social 
position as a member of a particular local or kinship group. 

Perhaps the most important item of wealth in Tanga is food. The eating of 
food in common or its presentation to others is a fundamental feature of Tangan 
social life. Almost nothing, on the social plane, can be attempted without the 
attempt being associated with the consumption or presentation of food. It follows 
that all those activities concerned with the acquisition of food such as gardening, 
collecting, pig raising, fishing and hunting are undertaken under the pressure of social 
necessity. In other words, the drive behind such activities is more than the simple 
urge to satisfy physiological needs. The gardener and the fisherman are both 
conscious of the social value of their respective pursuits and are ever careful to 


strengthen and reinforce their own efforts by recourse to a well-defined body of 
ritual. 


I. THE CULTURE OF THE GARDEN 


The basic economic activity of most Melanesian peoples is the art and practice 
of gardening, and the Tanga provide no exception to this general rule. The garden 
is the focal point of Tangan life. It is the one inescapable reality of native existence. 


1 The Tanga are a Melanesian people who occupy a small group of islands off the east coast 
of New Ireland. The author carried out anthropological field work in this area during 1933 under 
the auspices of the Australian National Research Council. 


? Bronislaw Malinowski has submitted (A Scientific Theory of Culture, pp. 39 et seq.) that the 
“concept of ‘ institution ’ is the legitimate isolate of cultural analysis ’’ and the author accepts 
both this submission and the definition of an institution as an organized system of purposeful 
activities. 
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A Tangan cannot enter into any undertaking, subscribe to any belief, or satisfy any 

desire without reference to the garden. He cannot celebrate any social event from 

a birth to a canoe launching without taking thought of the resources of his garden. 

He cannot make love nor can he make war without taking precautions against 

damage to his gardens. He cannot speak of the supernatural, either as it is manifest 

in this life or in the life to come, without reference to the garden. The first thought 
of the sick man and the last thought of the dying are for the garden. 


Let us take a fleeting glance at this phenomenon which occupies such a prominent 
place in the social and spiritual life of the native. In order to reach the garden 
lands, we must first negotiate the steep coral escarpment which surrounds the island.* 
After a climb of 150 feet or so, we come at length to a level central plateau. A 
narrow path leads us into the interior of the island. Overhead, masses of olive-green 
leaves, swaying bamboos and curling vines threaten to blot out sight of the sky, 
when almost without warning, we are drenched in a flood of blinding sunlight. We 
have reached the gardens. A rampart of tangled shrubs surrounds the rectangular 
clearing which lies before us, and on inquiring of our native guide, we learn that this 
mound consists of the rubbish shifted from the garden in the early stages of its forma- 
tion. Beyond the protective rampart we note a tall bamboo stockade which 
completely encloses the garden and the attached family settlement. As we lean 
over the fence preparatory to stepping over the pig-proof stile which admits to the 
garden, we cannot help but admire the orderly arrangement of the crops. The 
yam vines have formed a huge pergola, giving the appearance of a thick green 
carpet spread upon a foundation of a thousand stakes. As we make our way beneath 
this verdant canopy we note that straight saplings and thin bamboo laths carefully 
mark the various sections of the garden. The enthusiastic owner willingly plies us 
with information about this plant and that, until at last we beg to be shown his 
home and his storehouse. These buildings adjoin the garden and like it are enclosed 
by a tall bamboo stockade. In a corner of the compound are several coconut palms, 
a banana tree and an areca palm. A large sow feeds from the valve of a huge clam 
shell and a mangy looking dog growls at us from the shade of a log gong. 


Eventually we turn our backs on the settlement and plunge once again into the 
jungle. As the path nears the edge of the cliff, we look towards the beach. A lone 
fisherman is hauling up his canoe, whilst his young son proudly displays his father’s 
catch to an admiring circle. We have seen a Tangan garden in full bearing. We 
have heard its owner bragging about the size of its products. We have peeped 
through the rat-proof storehouse and counted the baskets of food still remaining 
to be eaten. We have heard rumours of a harvest soon to be garnered. Let us now 
follow the gardener more closely in his efforts to curb Nature to his will. 


° The island referred to is Boieng, the principal island of the Tanga Group. It is a crescent- 
shaped coral outcrop about six miles long and a mile to two miles wide, lying almost due east 
and west. 


‘ The Tanga do not live in villages. For a survey of the social organization of these people, 
vide ‘‘ Report on Field Work in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. IV, pp. 290-316. 
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THE SEASON AND THE SITE 


Among ourselves, we have adopted a system by which we fix the beginning, 
length and subdivision of that period of time occupied by the Earth in a single 
revolution around the sun. In other words, we have adopted a calendar with an 
astronomical basis. Among the Tanga the whole foundation of their calendar is 
“the work in the gardens.”’ It is a horticultural calendar and not an astronomical 
calendar. The Tangan phrase for that period of time corresponding to our year 
is tikae/matam/faem, i.e. a single/period of/garden activity, the last word meaning 
the whole cycle of work in the gardens from the conclusion of one harvest to the end 
of another. 


This period is again divided into two parts which also derive their significance 
from the condition of the gardens. The first period from and including November 
to and including March is known as bing suksuk, i.e. days/when all growth is dead or 
shrivelled up, and obviously refers to the state of the gardens during these months. 
The other period from April to October is known as bing/kausi,5 i.e. days/when all 
growth is fully developed, and just as evidently refers to the months when the 
gardens are in full bearing and harvesting is the principal economic activity. An 
alternative method of referring to these two periods of the Tangan year is the use of 
the phrases bing/s/fitol, i.e. days/of/drought and hunger, and bing tau unma:s, i.e. 
days/of overwhelming plenty.® 

As in most other parts of the territory of New Guinea the prevailing winds in 
Tanga are the south-east trades and the north-west monsoon, the former blowing 
fairly steadily from May to August, dying off and veering to the east and north during 
September and October and finally changing to the north-west monsoon in November. 
This wind blows until the beginning of March, when the calms set in. These calms 
are succeeded at the end of April by the south-east trades. The natives recognize 
the relation between the prevailing wind and the general state of the weather by 
naming the two seasons Bahtaeus and Pisae, the former referring to the season of the 
north-west monsoons and meaning “ raining or cloudy ”’ and the latter to the season 
of the south-east trades and meaning “ dry or sunny.” 


There is no one month in the year recognized by all Tanga as the first month of 
the cycle of garden activities. However, the most convenient month to adopt 
in our horticultural calendar is the month of November. It is at the beginning of 
this month that planting commences in the principal garden, that the north-west 


5 The word kausi means “ fully developed ” as, for example, in the phrase susu é ta kausi, 
lit. breasts/it/has/fully developed, or more freely, her breasts are fully developed. 


6 It is difficult to visualize such a wet place as Tanga suffering a drought, but I remember one 
old man describing such a period to me using the phrase fe/ i kup, i.e. the food store-houses/were/ 
empty. He contrasted it with a later period of abundant crops by saying fel i funof, i.e. the food 
storehouses were full to overflowing. 
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monsoon begins to blow in earnest and that the palolo worm (sli in its secondary 
stage of growth, parur in its earlier stage) is harvested from the reef waters.” 

For the relation between the calendar months, the wind seasons and the various 
garden activities, the reader is referred to the “‘ Chart of Time Reckoning.” This 
diagrammatic rendering of the agricultural position in Tanga is based on the fact 
that the majority of the natives construct three gardens each year. This is the 
normal procedure. However, there are lazy men who try to get through the year 
with one or two gardens. On the other hand, there are ka-ltu éaufi,® who, in addition 
to their own household gardens, are responsible for organizing up to twenty special 
gardens in preparation for the future celebration of special rites. 

As a prelude to discussing where the Tanga make their gardens and how and 
why they select this or that piece of land upon which to plant their crops, it may be 
useful to repeat what the author has said elsewhere® upon the subject of Tangan 
land tenure. ‘‘ The members of a clan certainly occupy a continuous area of territory, 
but one cannot say that there is any recognition of common ownership of this area 
by all the members of the clan. We must regard this area as being a synthesis of 
smaller areas definitely owned and occupied by a matambia.° Each of the individual 
families comprising a matambia has a garden, and whilst in occupancy of this garden 
it has private rights to the crops raised therein. Not even a brother would take food 
from this garden unless he had first obtained the owner’s permission. Even within 
the individual family there is a strict division of ownership rights. A inan and his 
two wives would have three separate sections of the garden to keep in order and at 
harvesting time, three separate storehouses or three separate food benches within 
the one storehouse.” 

It is thus seen that in selecting a site for his new garden a Tangan confines 
himself to a tract of territory standing in a certain relationship to his matambia. 
There are exceptions to this rule but for the purposes of this article! let us assume 
that every garden owner tills the soil of his matrilineal ancestors. There is no dearth 
of arable land on the island of Boieng!* and even though the density of population is 


71 left Tanga on the 2nd November, just prior to the swarming of the palolo worm in its 
edible form. According to native informants it first appears in Tanga on the second night after 
the full moon in October. At this time the annelid is in an immature state and is inedible. I 
brought back specimens of the worm in this stage. It makes its second and principal appearance 
exactly one moon later and is then caught in myriads off the reef which surrounds the island. 
It makes its final appearance one month later still, but no attempt is made to catch the worm at 
this stage of development. 

8 Men of social eminence who are always giving feasts and promoting clan welfare by taking 
a leading part in the ritual life of the community. 


*F. L. S. Bell, ‘‘ Report on Field Work in Tanga,” Oceania, Vol. IV, p. 307. 

10 A subsection of a matrilineal clan. 

11 It is hoped to deal with the question of land tenure and the ownership of property in Tanga 
in a later article. 

12 It is estimated that there are approximately 5000 acres of arable land on the island and 
approximately 500 adults each of whom makes one garden a year. As a normal sized garden 
rarely exceeds one-tenth of an acre, it will be seen that even counting the special gardens which 


are made every year, the Tangan is by no means forced to cultivate the same tract of land more 
than once in his lifetime. 
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comparatively high, being about 125 to the square mile, the natives rarely, if ever, 
use the same plot of land again for gardening purposes. 
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Fig. 2. Garden Distribution Map, District of Buel, Boieng Island, Tanga Group. 


The soil is for the most part a rich black humus, but at the western end of the 
island where the plateau falls gradually to meet the littoral there are big patches of 
soil with the colour and consistency of dark red chocolate. Coral outcrops and trees 
up to 150 feet high mar the regularity of almost every garden plot on the island. 
The natives have a good empirical knowledge of soil values and will tell you that this 
type of soil is more suited to taro than to yam, that whereas wood ash is no good for 
the latter crop, it should always be mixed with the soil in which taro is planted, that 
very wet soil which has never been exposed to sunlight makes bad gardening land 
and soon. All garden plots are orientated with respect to the sea-shore so that each 
plot (an um) runs towards the sea. Since the island lies approximately east and west, 
this means that the wm run from north to south. 

Certain parts of the jungle are regarded as the abode of the evil spirits Tara and 
Madas, whose agents are snakes, particularly tree snakes, lizards, frogs and some- 
times sharks and cuttlefish. Trees and lianas having a serpentine shape abound in 
such parts. No man, with the exception of a ka-ltu tara, a sorcerer who is in league 
with Tara, would ever have the courage to make a garden in these parts of the jungle. 
Even if the crops ever came to anything they would be contaminated by Tara and be 
useless for food. In like manner, few men would attempt to select a site for a garden 
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where gesges!® are reported to have been seen. My friend Funmatbau, on the advice 
of an ignorant mission boy, made a rather large garden at Waranges. As the name 
indicates, this place has the reputation of being a hunting ground for the gesges. 
The garden produced high quality crops but it was a constant source of worry to its 
owner during the whole harvesting season. Finfalu, the mother of his beloved 
son Tarae, refused to go near the garden, to eat any of its products, or to permit 
her baby to be fondled by his father after the latter had been to Waranges without 
him first going down to the beach and thoroughly washing himself. 

Garden activity in Tanga is an almost continuous process. Beginning shortly 
after the harvest has been garnered from the main garden in June, the native gardener 
carefully inspects his supply of seed tubers. He just as carefully gives thought to his 
social obligations in the coming year. Perhaps one of his sister’s sons is due to receive 
his new name, or may be his young brother is hoping to join the graded secret society, 
or the senior member of his clan has warned him that a ceremony in honour of past 
members of the clan will be held following next year’s harvest. Such events as these 
mean that many extra pounds of yams and sweet potatoes will be needed. Once 
having calculated his needs in terms of garden produce, his next move is to consult 
the other members of his matambia regarding a site for a new garden. Having 
received their assent to his selection of a site and given his assent to their selection 
of sites, he makes his preliminary survey of the selected area and begins in earnest 
the exciting task of making a new garden. 


PREPARING THE GROUND 


His first task is to decide how many gardens he will make during the season, 
taking into consideration the composition of his household, the capacity of his 
storehouse and the nature of his future social obligations. As a general rule, a 
separate garden is made for each adult member of a household family group. It 
often happens that a man may have an unmarried brother living with him or perhaps 
his wife has her sister or even her widowed mother staying with her. In all such 
cases, an extra garden plot is planned for each able-bodied adult member of the 
household. Where the member of the household is aged and decrepit, no separate 
garden is made, he or she being fed and provided with food for social purposes more 
than generously by members of his or her family. In Tanga, old age is a pleasant 
period of life. Although an ageing leader always passes on his authority to his 
middle-aged sister’s son, never retaining it beyond that age when he can personally 
supervise the large-scale ceremonies undertaken by these people, the best seat in the 
men’s house and the best cut of the pig are still reserved for the elderly ka:ltu tauft. 
His younger relatives see to it that his former reputation as a generous giver of feasts 


18 The gesges are beings believed by the natives to be the grown children of women who have 
died just prior to giving birth to them. These beings have supernatural powers but they are not 
invisible as other spirits. 


14 Almost every acre of land on Boieng is named, so that there is never any confusion among 
relatives when discussing the matter of new garden sites. 
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and social leader does not suffer in his old age. On inquiring of Kalololmat where 
he was going one morning, accompanied by a horde of young men, he explained 
that they were off to Beatauunbun to make a garden for their old kinsman Matakut. 
A couple of weeks later, I saw the same band of voluntary workers putting the 
finishing touches to a large food storehouse beside old Nessessau’s garden. For 
every extra wife taken by a man, an extra garden plot is made. I remember 
Funmatbau describing to me the seven huge gardens belonging to his father, the 
famous Makosofu, whose household numbered no less than six wives. 


The preparation of gardens in Tanga is spread over the months from August to 
December. The principal garden, being that of the head of the household, is generally 
started in August, whilst the supplementary gardens are commenced at monthly 
intervals beginning in September. The natives try to avoid preparing new gardens 
once the monsoon has begun to blow because of the heavier rain during this period. 
Gardens cannot be cleared of scrub and burnt off properly in the wet season. By 
spreading the preparation of new gardens over several months, it means that the 
harvesting is likewise spread over a period and it also means that the whole of a 
household is able to concentrate on the preparation of a single garden instead of 
dispersing their efforts over several gardens at the same time. The composition of a 
gardening team varies, but in ‘‘ The Chart of Garden Work ”’ accompanying this 
article the team is composed of a man and his brother, his two wives, his two small 
adopted daughters and a wandering band of six lads between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen who render part-time assistance. 


The head of the household selects a site which is as clear as possible of large 
trees or heavy outcrops of fossilized coral. An inspection of his food storehouse 
(fel una fitil) shows that he has seed enough for a twenty-plot garden.15 However, 
with an eye to the future he sets aside an area on which a sixty-plot garden can be 
made.!® His next job is to cut a number of six feet bamboo stakes (sebiau) which he 
erects on the site of his new garden in a line parallel to the seashore. Each marking 
stake is set five feet apart and the line of stakes represents the longitudinal centre 
line of the garden. 

Nowadays, the task of removing the tangled growth of the jungle from the site 
of the plantation is made easier in many cases by the use of small steel hoes obtained 
from a visiting Chinese trader, but many gardeners still use the clam shell adze (fa:) 
for this purpose. This tool consists of a short hardwood handle, eighteen inches to 


15 During this stage of its construction the garden is known as an ulu. 


16 Tf reference is made to Figure 4, it will be seen how sites for the two supplementary gardens 
are often selected so as to adjoin the principal garden. Seed for these gardens comes from the 
seed baskets of other adult members of the family group. The same procedure which governs the 
making of the principal garden controls the making of both supplementary gardens. Even 
though all three gardens eventually become one large garden, the product of one section is never 
mixed with that of either of the two remaining sections. It is regarded as belonging to those 
members of the household who provided the seed tubers with which the section was planted. The 
crop has a separate place in the food storehouse and when it is necessary to make an obligatory 
gift of food to a special relative, a person may, without reference to the head of the household, 
use any of the food grown in his or her particular section of the garden. 
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twenty inches in length, ending in a natural fork which is cut short—four inches in 
length—and slotted so as to receive the sharpened valve (sum piu) of a small giant 
clam shell. This blade is lashed to the short fork in such a way that with continued 
use it becomes immovably wedged into the handle. It is sharpened by using a 
special stone (an mes) imported from Malendok and endowed, in its place of origin, 
with certain magical powers. As the gardener sharpens his adze, he sings into the 
blade the following words: ‘‘Come! Come and help me! Come! Come and help 
me clear this garden site! Oh ye gardeners of long ago! Come! Come and help 
me!” 
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Fig. 4. The Plan of the Settlement. 








Both men and women help to clear the site of small shrubs and weeds, the men 
concentrating on the larger shrubs and saplings, the women on the bracken and the 
more easily removed shrubs. In the case of a special garden which is being made at 
the behest of a clan leader,!” pan kaka (bracken fern leaves) are distributed to all of 


17 As an example of the method of spreading the burden of responsibility for providing the 
food for a clan festival, let us take the case of a chieftain who wishes to erect a ten-pole funeral 
house in honour o recently dead members of the clan. He presents a pig to the representative of 
each of the ten households concerned and thus formally makes each one a partner in the enterprise. 
A symbol of this partnership is the house pole which is also allotted to each representative. With 
the formal acceptance of the pig and the right to erect one of the poles supporting the funeral 
house goes the obligation to supply one-tenth of the large quantity of food required at the final 
ceremony. For a description of the rites connected with the communal clearing of a palang na 
kinit (garden/connected with/the dead), see my article on “‘ Death in Tanga,’”’ Oceania, Vol. VII, 
PP. 332-333. 
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those households which have promised their support, in order to indicate that pok 
pita:f (cutting of the undergrowth) is to commence the next day and that the 
assistance of the womenfolk is needed. Strictly speaking, ke pita:f is women’s 
work. 

Whilst engaged in any activity connected with the preparation, planting, 
tending or harvesting of the garden no woman is permitted to indulge in sexual 
intercourse. I was present on one occasion when a garden owner angrily ordered a 
young girl who was on her way to the gardens with other women to return to her 
house. He had heard that she had broken the rule relating to sexual indulgence. 
The same rule applies to men and should a man break this taboo, the blade of his adze 
will become permanently blunted. My informant stressed the fact that there was 
no magic strong enough to counteract the effect of breaking this taboo. As a general 
rule, sexual intercourse either within the garden enclosure or in its immediate 
vicinity is strictly prohibited.1® 

Whilst the women are removing the scrub, the men are setting fire to any dead 
tree trunks (tu n’au), cutting down large saplings, with the exception of the bulut 
tree,1® and raking up the debris into large heaps. The women are assisted in the 
afternoons by the little girls—aged eleven to fourteen—of the household but never 
by the little boys. This stage of garden work may take as long as five days to 
complete. 


If the garden is a special one, the next process is the circulation of bamboo 
leaves (pan sua:k) to the same groups as received the pan kaka except that, in this 
case, the pan sua:k are sent to the men of the clan as an intimation that they are 
required to pok sua:k (cut away/the bamboo) in the garden on the morrow. Three 
days’ work by a man and his brother with the partial assistance of a few youths” 
is generally sufficient to clear all encroaching bamboo clumps from the average 
household garden area. Whilst removing the bamboo the men may be able to cut 
a sufficient number of lengths with which to construct the pig-proof fence (ubif) 
which surrounds every Tangan garden. However, in most cases bamboo of the right 
length and diameter is only obtainable from special groves which are often some 
distance from the garden area.*4_ The act of building the garden fence is known as 
sing ubif na palang and in a twenty-plot garden, at least 350 feet of fencing would be 


18 After writing the above, I came across a reference in my Botanical Notebooks to a leaf 
(am pet) which is used by a husband and wife who have broken the rule relating to intercourse, as 
a means of enabling them to carry on with their normal garden activities without harm to the 
crops. They anoint each other all over with the crushed leaves of the pet tree and the strong 
penetrating odour thus produced prevents the growing yams from detecting the smell of inter- 
course. 


19 Because of its supernatural connection with the evil spirit Tara. 


20 Boys between the ages of 14 and 18 tend to form themselves into gangs in Tanga. They 
are open for engagement as gardeners, house builders, canarium almond pickers, canoe paddlers, 
etc., and their services are eagerly sought after by their elder relatives. 


*1 If too distant, a man often builds his garden fence from dead branches, trimmed and laid 
as neatly as the bamboo poles. In the old days, one informant told me that slabs of bush coral 
were used to build the ubif. 
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required running into 5000 feet of bamboo in addition to many fathoms of pliable 
vine with which to lash the fence together. It is thus seen that it is no mean under- 
taking and occupies the full time of two men and six youths for five whole days. 
All garden enclosures are rectangular in shape and each of the four sides has a special 
name. The side or fence nearest to and parallel with the seashore is known as fekek, 
the opposite fence is the uring, whilst the other two sides are the balat na kafuf or 
“green vegetable sides.”” Entrance to the garden is gained by way of two sliding 
panels of fencing (matankon), one of which is cut into each of the balat. 


As soon as the enclosure is securely fenced in, all débris within the area is piled 
up in heaps and set afire. This is the activity known as tu n’mang, lit. the burning/ 
of/the dead wood, and both men and women work together at this task. It is very 
hot work and the little girls are kept busy providing the workers with cool drinks 
from green coconuts collected for the occasion or from bamboo water containers 
which have been filled from the well at the beach. The whole area is left absolutely 
bare of any vegetation, and every scrap of rubbish is burnt to ashes. These ashes 
are very carefully removed from the garden area and dumped outside the fence. 
I was told that “‘ it would be bad for the crops to leave the ashes inside the garden 
area.’’22 


If one were to glance inside a Tangan storehouse, the sight of many seed yams, 
all carefully arranged in heaps of four, would greet one’s gaze. Until I was present 
at a tut peng (the making of/the division), I was mystified as to the reason for arranging 
the tubers in fours. At tut peng, the garden is divided longitudinally into four equal 
parts. Replacing the original marking stakes (sebiau), a line of dead logs is placed 
right down the centre of the garden. This dividing line is known as the peng na gif. 
Down the centre of each of the two spaces on either side of the peng na gif, a line of 
dead branches is laid. These are known as the peng na gogo and their placing divides 
the whole area into four equal parts. The garden is then divided into rows which 
run at right angles to the three peng. Each row is thus divided into four parts. A 
seed yam cuts up into enough stices to fill the fourth part of a row. The reason for 
arranging the tubers in heaps of four is now apparent. A Tangan only needs to 
count the number of heaps of yams in his storehouse and he knows immediately 
whether he can afford a forty-row garden or whether he must be content with a garden 
half that size. 


The day following tut peng is spent in gathering a heap of long, thin, bamboo- 
like stakes, actually the shoots of the gogo plant, for use as row markers.2* The 
activity is called se sek do, lit. the cutting of markers in connection with the placing 
of the strips. A marker is erected at both ends of the first row and then every 18 


#2 T was also told that a gardener who intended planting taro often used these ashes as 
manure. 


*3 This plant is set all over the land of the matambia as a general specific against drought and a 
means of assuring heavy crops. The practice is termed so fun gogo na ma:fet, lit. plant the gogo 
in order to make the land heavy with food. 
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inches another marker is erected until they stretch from balat to balat and form two 
lines parallel to the pekek and the uring.?4 


Not content with dividing their gardens into four by means of logs and branches, 
the Tanga also divide them into plots (anum) five feet wide and thirty-six feet long. 
Thin flat strips of bamboo are laid on the ground to mark the boundary of each plot. 
These strips are known as an dindo and the act of laying them is called dodo na 
palang. If reference is made to “ The Plan of the Garden” accompanying this 
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Fig. 5. The Plan of the Garden. 


The diagram represents a twenty-row garden having a planting capacity of 
400 seed tubers and a potential yield of 2,000 yams and/or kaukau. 


article, it will give some idea of the almost geometrical regularity of the Tangan 
garden before the planting commences. Of course, the reader must try to visualize 
several large trees dotted here and there over the garden area tending to mar the 
chess-board effect. I must confess that I took the fact that gardens were designed 
with such care for granted and did not inquire why. the gardener went to such a lot 
of trouble to divide his garden into four and then to subdivide each of the four parts 
into twenty or thirty plots. On the volcanic islands in the group, gardening is not 


24See Figure 5. 
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so easy as it is on Boieng with its fairly flat central plateau. However, on both 
Malendok island and Lif island, garden design follows the same pattern as on Boieng 
except that almost every garden is built on a precipitous slope and almost every plot 
forms a terrace. It is suggested that the Boieng practice of carefully marking off 
each transverse plot by means of flat lengths of split bamboo, for apparently no 
reason whatever, may be a cultural vestige of the days when all gardens were con- 
structed on the terrace principle. 


The next operation to be performed is “ the dibbling of the garden” or sup 
palang. If the garden is a special one, then a youth is despatched with a bundle 
of pan wa:s (leaves/of the tree from which dibbles are made) under instructions to 
hand a leaf to the head of each household concerned in the cultivation of the garden. 
On receipt of this leaf, the head of the household knows that he is required the next 
day to attend at the garden for susup, i.e. the dibbling. 


The dibble (an wa:s) or instrument with which the holes are made in the ground 
for the reception of the seed is a simple digging stick cut from a special tree, about 
six feet long and sharpened at one end. No special care of these tools is taken. 
They are simply tossed aside when work is done and I have never seen one carried 
back from the garden area to the beach area. Two rows of holes are dug in each plot, 
each row being 18 inches apart and 18 inches from its adjoining dindo, the whole 
plot being approximately five feet wide. As I have already stated, it takes four seed 
yams to fill a row, each yam cutting up into five slices. Thus each row contains 
twenty holes and as there are two rows to each plot a gardener has to dig forty holes in 
each plot. Running around the inner edge of the garden is a five feet wide margin 
which separates the garden proper from the surrounding fence. The natives 
explained to me that if they began each row at the pekek and finished at the uring 
the wild pigs would smell the yams and break down the fence. The purpose then of 
this inner border is to act as a pig break. Swsup is not carried out in this margin, 
although a variety of spinach-like vegetables and household herbs are planted there 
from time to time. A team of two men assisted by half a dozen youths generally 
take about seven hours to complete sup palang, working hard all the while. 

As this is the end of the first stage in the preparation of the garden, it is celebrated 
by a feast called an mohr n’susup, the feast in connection with the dibbling. In the 
case of a “‘ special ’’ garden, it is quite an event but even in the case of the smallest 
household garden it is a ceremony which is never omitted. The whole of the 
gardening team and any outside helpers are invited, in fact, all those who have had 
anything to do with the preparation of the garden attend this feast.?5 


25 A remark passed at one of these feasts should give the reader an indication of the native 
attitude towards garden work. I complimented the garden owner who had invited me to the 
feast on the progress he was making with his garden. He replied: ‘‘ You savee, Master. Kaikai 
belong me, he no come up nothing allee same kaikai belong you. Plenty hard work stop along 
this garden. Makim, makim, makim, alla time.” 
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PLANTING THE SEED 


It is difficult to talk about a typical garden in Tanga because the crops planted 
vary in accordance with the nature of the soil, e.g. taro is difficult to grow on the 
exposed western slopes of the island; with the ritual condition of the gardener, 
e.g. if he is mourning the loss of a near relative he observes certain food taboos which 
extend to the cultivation of the foods as well as their consumption ; with his position 
in the community, e.g. if he is well versed in the magic of healing or indeed in any 
branch of magic, he will plant a variety of herbs whose only use is in the field of 
magical practice, and finally with his own particular tastes in food, e.g. Sulufkorofe 
was very fond of bananas and everyone of his three gardens carried many more 
banana trees than those of his neighbours. However, the table which follows can be 
accepted as representing a fair sample of the food crops cultivated in Tanga. The 
reader must remember that there are scores of varieties of yams, kaukau, taro, 
bananas and sugar-cane as well as many other herbs and shrubs under Section D, 
which are not here listed. The basic crop is the yam, and the whole cycle of horti- 
cultural operations and ritual described in this article is chiefly directed towards the 
successful production of this staple foodstuff. 


TABLE OF CULTIVATED CROPs. 


A. Principal Food Crops. C. Fruits. 
SINA:M .. Yam (generic term). KOMO -. Banana. 
INEN .. Native sweet potato (P.E. 3k ee .. Sugar-cane. 
“ kaukau ’’). TABUK -. Variety of sugar-cane. 
KAFUF .. Variety of yam (?) (P.E. PAINUT _... Pineapple. 
“* patuk ”’). 
co «9 SOs 
MIMIAK .. Cassava (P.E. ‘ manioc ”’). 
B. Green Vegetables. D. Herbs, etc. 
(Used in practice of magic.) 
WHES .. Spinach-like plant (P.E. LA:M .. Castor oil plant. 
“ kumo”’). SINOK FAT Verbena sp. 
BI a .. Spinmach-like plant (P.E. TABAK .. Tobacco (P.E. “ brus’’). 
“‘kumu ”’). RUNGARUNG Scutellaria sp. 
KU Be .. Spinach-like plant. BA:N .. Croton sp. (P.E. 
BISU .. .. Spinach-like plant. “* kurukun ”’). 
LAE .. Ginger plant (P.E. 


“ kawawara ’’). 


It is somewhat curious that the mythological place of origin of the yam is 
neither Tanga nor Feni®® but the small island ot Mahur in the Lihir group about 60 
miles to the immediate north of Tanga. On this sandy, coral atoll a large stone was 
deposited many generations ago. This stone was round and smooth and there grew 
beside it a very tall coconut palm. One day the large stone sent out a green tendril 
which wound itself about the palm and broke forth into leaves; such a profusion 
of leaves that the people of the district began to dig at the base of the stone in order 


26 The Feni Group lies about 50 miles south-east of Tanga. The people of Feni and Tanga 
belong to the same cultural group. They are one people and together comprise a distinct 
Melanesian tribe. 
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to discover what caused such luxuriant growth. They found clusters of that 
particular variety of the yam known as b#k. As is usual, my informant assured me 
that there could be no doubt as to the truth of this story because he had actually 
seen the large stone on the island of Mahur. 


According to my daily record of rainfall, there were eight rainy days in September 
and only four in October. These two months are by far the driest months of the 
year and for that very reason the most suitable for preparing new gardens. The first 
part of the month of November is likewise free of rain but by the middle of the month 
the monsoon has begun to blow in earnest and brings with it a season of almost 
unceasing rain. It is during the first part of November that the principal crops are 


planted in Tanga. This act is most carefully correlated with the onset of the rainy 
season. 


It is also correlated with the. prevailing winds. Rangun was showing me 
around his garden one day when I chanced to remark that a north-west wind (/auwthr) 
was blowing. This was during September, at the fag end of the trade-wind season, 
when occasional gusts from the north-west gave warning of the coming change of 
season. At the mention of Jauwihr, Rangun smiled broadly and said: ‘‘ When 
lauwihr blows, we plant our crops. Lauwihr makes the tendrils wind themselves 
firmly about the tena:k and grow over to the opposite row. Crops sown when the 
south-east wind (taubi) is blowing come to fruition too quickly and produce small 
unsavoury tubers.’”’. 


I have two separate references in my field note-books to the practice of cor- 
relating the sowing of the seed with the rise of the new moon. The belief is held 
that as the moon waxes so will the newly planted seed tuber. However, observation 
of the actual planting gave me the impression that little attention was paid to this 
belief. The garden magician undoubtedly controls the various garden activities by 
reference to the phases of the moon but there is no rigid adherence to a lunar calendar 
when planting out a new garden. 

Before dawn?’ on the morning after the tilling feast (mohr an susu/), the garden 
magician (waran gif) visits the food storehouse of the man whose garden he has been 
engaged to treat magically and selects four yams and four kaukau. From his 
capacious basket he then extracts a specially prepared bundle of scented leaves (am 
pol) consisting of karon (Croton sp.), sinokfat (Verbena sp.), labaiy and pantuferan 
made up into a pad covered with a ga:f leaf (Dracena sp.). With this pad he 
thoroughly cleans each tuoder and sings into it a spell intended to induce it to produce 
new, clean skinned and sweet smelling tubers. 

He then produces his shell knife (puk biu dok sélés, lit. single/blade/large/of seles 
type), fashioned from the valve of a gold-lipped pearl shell, and proceeds to cut each 
of the eight tubers into seed slices (saelip). The first slice consists of the top of the 


27 My informants always impressed upon me the fact that the most favourable period of the 
day to perform any magical ceremony was bau e ma:lt or puka bing bing suk suk, very early in the 
morning before the break of dawn. 
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yam, i.e. that portion which was formerly attached to the feeder root and which is 
known as ang kut matan sina:m or pakalun sina:m (head of the yam). The next 
slice is taken from the bottom of the yam and is known as am pulpul an sina:m or 
teken sina:m (bottom of the yam). Three other slices are cut from the remainder of 
the yam. None of these seed slices appeared to me to be very thick and I was 
surprised to see what large crops were got from such unsubstantial parings. What 
remained of the tuber after the five seed slices were removed is known as sun koskos 
and forms, during the planting season, the major part of every Tangan meal. 





Fig. 6. 


A. Top of yam (ang kut 
matan sina:m, pakalun 
sina:m). B. Bottom of 
yam (am pulpul an 
sina:m, teken  sina:m). 
C. Slice (saelip). D. Slice 
(saelip). E. Slice (saeltp). 


Having carefully laid the forty slices of yam and kaukau in a heap beside him, 
the garden magician then places in his mouth a few leaves of the palpal un keke 
plant. Having thoroughly masticated these leaves, he spits them all over the seed 
slices. The leaves of this plant are very smooth and absolutely without blemish. 
In like manner shall the new season’s yams have skins as soft as these leaves and be 
without blemish even as the palpal un keke. 

All is ready now for the ceremonial planting and the magician places his yam 
seed slices in one basket and his kaukau seed slices in another. His own personal 
basket contains a few sinokfat (Verbena sp.) plants and a few ginger plants (puk Jae). 
Carrying his baskets to the garden enclosure he steps over the stile (matankon) 
and begins to plant out a few sinokfat plants along the centre line of the garden. For 
this purpose he uses a digging stick made of a special wood (an gilgil baeo). This 
wood is extraordinarily strong and pliable. He sets a verbena root at each corner 
of the garden as well as at the ends of each peng na gogo. The verbena shrub is one 
of the most prolific plants on the island as well as the most useful herb known to the 
native magician. The variety sown is known as ma-lis and the whole procedure is 
called so ma:lis na palang. 

Tamalilif, whom I questioned after watching him at work in a kinsman’s garden, 
told me that as he set out each root of sinokfat he sang the following words : 


sek kasor waran itlam? 
Who sings of a planting like unto the back of a whale ? 
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tau —s kasor waran = ilam. 
I sing of a_ planting like unto the back of a whale ? 
umph! (as he presses the soil around the root). 


He explained that the quick growing, multifoliate sinokfat ‘“‘ would show the way ” 
to the slower maturing yams and kaukau. The final “ umph’”’ was symbolic of the 
weight of the tubers which would be produced in this garden and represented the 
expression which would be used by a gardener bending down to pick them up. As 
an added inducement for the crop about to be planted to come to early fruition, 
Tamalilif followed up his planting of the verbena roots by planting a sprig of ginger 
beside each verbena root. Since the ginger plant, like the verbena, is highly rated 
as a magical specific I am of the opinion that the chief reason for planting these 
shrubs is to maintain and ensure a good supply of them for future magical use. 

Having laid the foundation for a good crop, the garden magician now takes four 
seed slices of yam in one hand and four of kaukau in the other and assumes a position 
in the centre of the garden facing one of the balat. Extending both arms with palms 
uppermost he then intones the following formula raising and lowering both arms 
whilst so doing. 


imen st tau! sinam st tau! 

Kaukau burst through and push aside me! yam burst through and push 
aside me! 

St 1au St iau St tau = St tau na ma-ra sin:am! 

Burst through and push me aside (repeated three times), with an abundance 
of yams! 

St 1au% St tau St 1au — St. tau na ma:-ra inen! 


Burst through and push me aside (repeated), with an abundance of kaukau ! 


The whole formula is repeated several times. 


On the conclusion of this rite, the magician walks up to the plot nearest the 
entrance to the garden and begins to plant out, first a row of yams and then a row of 
kaukau. In theory he should have just enough slices to fill the forty holes dug in the 
first plot during suswp. However, it may happen that one of the seed yams or seed 
kaukau was a large one with many eyes, in which case more than five saelip would be 
sliced from it. Or perhaps one of the seed yams was small and only three saelip could 
be cut from it. In the former case, he would have a few seed slices left over. This 
is regarded as a good omen in Tanga and an almost certain sign of a bumper crop. 
On the other hand, if the waran gif runs out of seed slices and has to go back to the 
food storehouse and cut up some extra tubers in order to get enough slices to finish 
the row, it is a bad omen. 

The garden magician whispers a formula over each saelip as he drops it into 
its hole and builds up a little hillock around it. He repeats the following phrases 
without interruption: inmen se, sina:m se, inen Se, sina:m se and so on, meaning 
“‘ kaukau fill up completely, yam fill up completely.” This proceeding is known as 
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aué an um n'sina:m, make an incantation over/a/plot/of/yams, and the word in the 
incantation translated as “‘ fill up completely ” has the extended meaning of “ grow 
so large and bear so prolifically that the whole garden shall be completely filled up.” 


An alternative rendering of this rite was given me by another magician named 
Kiapselin who explained to me that the sole purpose of the magic used at this stage 
of the proceedings was to make the seed tubers send forth strong shoots. Here 
is Kiapselin’s formula : 


whae-ae-ae-ae-ae-ae-ae (a long drawn out ae) 
Whae (an introductory warning to the yams that he is addressing them). 
kek puksina:m ge kai-t-si nul 
My yams here _ break open this ground. 
ka:buti nul kuti tu-u-u-u-u-u-u-un | 
Burst through the soil, smash it like a big sea (smashing against the shore). 
si? Tara? t fa:til o? 
Who speaks to you thus? Tara? He calls upon you to come up? Eh? 
siengma:t | sau fator ? 
Wonder of wonders! He says that you belong to him? Eh? 
ta:ng 1a:ng 1ta:ng ta:ng ia:ng ia:ng ia:ng ta:ng 
You are mine, mine, mine, mine, mine, mine, mine, mine, 


ta:ng puk wara sina:m ta:ng (repeated several times) 
Yes, mine, all of these big yams, you are mine, mine, mine, 
tang puk wara inen, ia:ng (repeated) 


Yes, mine, all of these huge kaukau, you are mine, mine, mine. . . 


The little hillocks raised around each tuber during the planting are henceforth 
regarded as sacred soil. If a native inadvertently steps over one of these hillocks, 
the action has the effect of rendering useless all previous magical efforts to induce 
increased growth. The hillocks are spoken of as ¢a:bu, that is, they are in a special 
condition requiring the observance of a special ritual attitude.?® 


The acts described in the foregoing paragraphs may appear somewhat compli- 
cated, but an expert gardener has no difficulty in attending to all the ritual and 
completing the preliminaries between 5 a.m. and 9 a.m. By this time the garden 
owner is awaiting news from the garden magician that everything is ready to go ahead 
with the routine planting of his garden. 


On receiving the news that all is ready, he informs his womenfolk that planting . 
will commence on the morrow and that one plot will be planted out each day, the two 
balat rows being the last to be planted. The women are the planters, but it is the 
men who prepare the seed slices for each day’s planting. A garden of the size 
illustrated in Figure 4 would take about a fortnight to plant out. 


28 The term ta:bu has a very specialized meaning and could not be applied in any other 
situation involving ritual avoidance. For the whole subject of avoidance in Tanga, see my 
article of that title in Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 175-198, 306-322. 
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Whilst the women are busy with the planting, the men are equally busy cutting 
hundreds of wooden yam poles and stacking them just outside the garden enclosure. 
A twenty-row garden needs between four and five hundred poles (tena:k), and as 
each of them measures up to eight feet in length, the task of gathering, trimming and 
transporting these stakes is no easy job. 


The garden magician makes his second appearance in the garden before sunrise 
of the day following the conclusion of the planting. He comes to inaugurate the 
second stage in the planting of the garden, that is, the erection of the vertical poles to 
support the growing yams and kaukau. Beside each of the hillocks under which he 
had planted the yam and sweet potato slices a fortnight ago, he now erects a tall pole. 
These special poles are known as kwotma:t and when reporting to the owner that the 
rite has been satisfactorily carried out, he says: a: sum kwotma:t na palang, lit. 
I/have/staked/the/garden. As he places each pole in position, he mumbles, in that 
half singing, half whispering fashion of the Tangan magician, the tollowing phrases : 


1 a:m an dur, 4 a:m an dor, 
Go up and pull over the opposite pole, go up and darken this place, 
t a:m an dur, 1 a:m an dor, 


Go up and pull over the opposite pole, go up and darken this place, 

t a:m an dur un do palang, 1 a:m an dur, i a:m an dur 

Go up and pull over the opposite pole and make dense this garden, go up and 
pull over the opposite stick, 

t a:m an dur! 

Yes, go up and pull over the opposite pole ! 


The formula is directed at the burgeoning tuber and not at the pole. An extended 
meaning of the phrase 7 a:m an dur is “ grow right up and look over a neighbouring 
garden in full growth and be thereby stimulated to grow still taller.” 

Kiapselin’s version of this formula is somewhat different, but having the same 
object ot inducing tall, thick growth : 


I a:t ten-tena:k. kek fang kubun sang a:flum! 

It mounts the yam poles. My—?— reaches the top! 
kek fang kubun tun, 

My —?— is as the deep, deep sea, 

(These two lines are repeated.} 

tu-u-u-u-u-u-un | 

Yes, as the deep, deep sea ! 


On the day following the erection of the special yam poles, the men of the 
household commence to give the garden a third dimension by erecting the remainder 
of the poles, a proceeding which sometimes occupies up to a fortnight’s labour. 

If the soil is suitable and the garderer is partial to taro, it is at this stage that 
the taro (pa:s) is planted along the balat. When his neighbours hear a special tune 
on the pan’s pipes called got na balam pa:s, “ the tune/from/the middle of/the taro.” 
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they know that he has finished planting his taro and that another stage in the 
development of the garden has been brought to a successful conclusion. 


WEEDING AND TILLING 


The next three or four months comprise that period in the life of the garden 
more pregnant than any other with hopes of success and fears of failure. It is the 
attention which the garden receives during these months which determines whether 
the benches in the food storehouse are going to bend under the weight of the new crop 
or whether the owner will be forced to borrow from his relatives and retire from all 
social activities requiring the presentation of food, which means, of course, retirement 
from almost every form of social activity. 

Some men, but their number is few, are prepared to tend their gardens without 
recourse to the services of a specialist (wavan gif). They have inherited, often from 
their mother but generally from her brother, a series of appropriate garden spells 
and a recommended programme of work. However, the normal procedure is to 
place the new garden in the hands of a garden magician. He is a person who is not 
only familiar with the machinery by which the garden is brought into contact with 
the world of the supernatural at appropriate periods in its development but he is also 
a person of experience who is skilled in the cultivation and management of a tropical 
garden. From the time his services are requisitioned, he is in absolute control of the 
garden and the owner would not dare to enter his own garden unless at the bidding of 
the waran gif. All rites performed in connection with the garden are so performed 
in the strictest privacy, generally before dawn. The performer always fasts before a 
ceremony and even though he generally finishes his performance shortly after dawn, 
he always waits until after sundown before partaking of food.*® 

By the time the last tena:k is erected and the balat rows have been sown with 
kafuf and sipin, several score vines have pushed themselves out along the dindo 
and the garden is actually beginning to look like a garden instead of a mass of dead 
horizontal and perpendicular sticks. The garden magician enters the enclosure the 
morning after the last yam pole is placed in position. After an inspection of the 
garden, he erects a bamboo stake (an akan sua:k) about two feet high inside the 
garden and opposite each matankon. He then splits both stakes about eight inches 
from the top and inserts a small cross-piece of bamboo about nine inches long in each 
one. The stake with its cross-piece (gif) is known as the pimal and from now on 
until harvest time the owner of the garden, by paying attention to the changes which 
will take place in the shape of the final, learns when to carry out the various garden 
activities. 

The magician then gathers ten small pieces of root fibre, thrown up after susup, 
and dividing them between the fingers of his lett hand, he commences to sing to the 
growing vines, moving both outstretched arms up and down and passing along each 
dindv in turn. The movement of the singing magician from one end of the garden to 


2® See my article on ‘‘ The Avoidance Situation in Tanga,”’ Oceania, Vol. VI, pp. 306-311. 
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the other can best be described as a slow prance. As he passes one of the final, he 
places five of the little roots about the cross-piece and when he gets to the other end 
of the garden, he places the remaining five roots on the other final. The mother ofa 
famous garden magician told me that the pinal symbolized a strong vine, whilst the 
root fibre represented its clinging tendrils. The placing of the gif in the split of the 
pinal indicated that the garden was henceforth in a tapu condition. It was gif. 
The action of the magician in imposing the tapu and singing over the garden is 
described in these words: ka:ltu i te ta:gif, ‘‘ the man/he/has made tapu.” 


Here is a free version ot the spell used by Kiapselin during ta:gif : 


“Grow up densely! Be as a high tide which covers the bare reef! (Repeated 
four times.) 
Let it be dark, yes, let it be dark with the density of vines ! 
Even as the darkness and density of the paupau tree ! 


Waran kinit: 


Hey there, Fenowang! Hey there, Neba:f! 
Both of you come and sing over this garden of mine. Make all the yams very 
big, aye, as big as the base of a coconut palm.” 


The garden magician informs the owner that it is now time to attach each 
creeping tendril to its pole and to perform the leaf magic in connection with the 
growing vines. He visits the garden early the following morning with a basket full of 
leaves of the sina:m taune vine (Piper sp.). These leaves are the same shape as yam 
leaves and are all perfectly formed. Confining his activities to the two rows which he 
himself planted, he twines each tendril around its pole and then ties a sprig of sina:m 
taune to each yam or kaukau tendril. The purpose of this rite is to induce the vines 
to form well-shaped leaves. 


Upon conclusion of this simple rite he removes the gif from the final, thus 
desacrilizing the garden, and then beckons to the owner and his assistant to enter 
the garden and get on with the job of twining each creeping vine about its pole. 
Working rapidly, two men can finish a twenty-row garden in a day. At the end of 
the day, the garden magician replaces the gif on the pinal and from this day until 
ten days hence the entire garden is tapu to all. 


On the eleventh day, the garden magician again desacrilizes the garden in 
order to permit the women of the household to erect the tena:k along the balat rows. 
This operation takes about two hours to perform and at its conclusion, the garden 
magician replaces the gif and the garden is again placed under a tapu for another 
period of ten days. 


* Most incantations have an appendix which is called a warvan kinit, “‘ having to do with/ 
the ancestral spirits,”’ and is, as the name suggests, addressed to the ancestral ghosts. It is not 
an appeal or is ita command. It is a reminder to kinsmen of the past that their kinsmen of the 
present await their assistance. Both Fenowang and Neba:f are obliged to render aid from beyond 
the grave in just the same way as they were obliged to assist when alive. 
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At the conclusion of this period, the garden magician re-enters the garden and 
removes the gif from the pimal. He then gathers a bunch of patma: leaves and 
places a few over each pinal. These leaves are a thick glossy green and the fact that 
they have replaced the wisps of root fibre formerly attached to the final, indicates 
that the yam vines are now expected to put forth large, glossy green leaves. The 
same prancing dance is made up and down the garden and the same incantation is 
addressed to the yams and kaukau. 


The owner, on seeing that the little cross-piece has not been replaced on the 
pinal*® and that anuilim patma: hang from it instead of root fibre, informs his women- 
folk that it is time to give the garden its first weeding (fia:t). This does not take 
longer than a day and at the end of the day the magician re-enters the garden and 
replaces the gif on the pinal. The garden is now tapu for another period of ten days. 


Normally, a man lives some distance from his garden lands but at this period of 
their development an owner generally elects to sleep beside the new enclosure. He 
and his wife keep a constant watch for wild pigs. These animals are actually 
domesticated pigs gone wild, and unless careful guard is kept they break through the 
fence and cause great damage in a growing garden. Usually, pigs are not killed except 
on festive occasions. Pork has never been regarded as an item on the day-to-day 
menu of the Tangan. However, any pig caught attempting to break down a garden 
fence is considered fair game and may be trapped and killed and eaten without 
ceremony. 

During the night hours, when the owner cannot watch his fences, he uses a 
pukerorok to frighten these porcine scavengers away from his garden. This is quite 
an ingenious apparatus. A piece of bamboo (Fig. 7, a) about two feet long and four 
inches in diameter is cut half-way through eight inches from either end. The two 
ends (x and y) are then split open and beaten out flat (see Fig. 7). This clapper 
or knocker is then attached to a framework in the garden, as illustrated, and when 
pulled by tugging on rope } and then released, it snaps back against the hollow- 
sounding board d and gives off a sound like the crack of a rifle. The liana which is 
used as a rope is supported on bamboo stakes ¢ and may be well over one hundred 
yards in length. Its free end hangs down beside the owner’s bed in the men’s house 
and during the night he gives it a tug every time he turns over. 

There is yet another reason why a garden owner chooses to live in close proximity 
to his new garden—fear of sorcery. I did not encounter a single case of garden sorcery 
whilst I was in the group but three separate informants gave me the same meagre 
details of the process by which it is generally believed a garden may be bespelled and 
the process by which such an evil spell may be rendered harmless. A person bent on 
destroying a crop first obtains the root of a rattan cane (Calamus sp.) called am bis. 
He sings an incantation over the root and then creeps into his enemy’s garden at dusk 
and plants it near the eng na gif. The root eventually rots away but all the yams 


31 Some magicians formally announce to the owner that they have desacrilized the garden, 
using these words: a: sum sup gif, I/have/opened a way/through the sacred garden. 
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and kaukau in the garden put forth an abundance of green leaves. On digging at 
their roots no tubers are found. They have all rotted away, as has the waran bis. 

Now, a gardener who suspects that his vines are showing more than normal 
leafy development and who has reason to believe that an enemy has magically 
infected his garden with an waran bis gathers a basketful of an kara leaves and fruit. 
These leaves are very tough and the truit has the appearance of a cluster of small 
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Fig. 7. Diagram of pukerorok installation. 


red apples. A sprig of fruit and leaves is tied to each tena:k and comes into close 
contact with the climbing yam stalks. It is believed that, through this contact, the 
evil power exerted by the buried rattan cane root is counteracted. 

Let us return to the normal cycle of garden activities. 

On the eleventh day after the garden has been weeded for the first time the 
garden magician again enters the garden, removes the gif from the final and throws 
the garden open to the women for a period of eight days. This time it is weeded 
more thoroughly and, in addition, all the old seed tubers are carefully removed from 
beneath each plant, a process known as ere te ta:kuk, all/remove the old seed slices. 

The garden having been thoroughly cleared of all obstacles to the continued 
growth of the vines, the garden magician reimposes the tapu and performs the fa:gif 
rites once again. More leaves from the patma: shrub are hung about the pinal and 
a special rite to increase the size of the growing leaves and the number of tubers 
beneath the soil is performed about this time. The magician, at the usual pre-dawn 
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hour, visits the garden and whilst walking up and down between the tall vine-covered 
lanes, calls out as follows: 


“ All ye kaukau leaves of mine broaden out and grow big and bigger and bigger. 
I sing so that my song may bring an abundance of kaukau from inside your 
garden (as he looks over towards a neighbouring garden). 


Waran kinit: 


Hey there, Ma:lefuieslo! Hey there, Ma:lesuie! Go and bring over an 
abundance of tubers to ‘ our’ garden (kara finim) here.” 


Probably the most imteresting feature of this spell is the use of the inclusive kara, 
meaning “‘ yours and mine,’’ when addressing the ancestral spirits. It is a plain 
acknowledgment of the fact that the ancestors have a stake in the garden as well as 
their living relatives and that kinship obligations do not cease with death. 


During the next nineteen days the garden magician carries out a series of rites 
which are characterized by the burial of certain leaves beneath the roots of certain 
of the growing crops. At first, I believed that I had come across evidence that these 
people understood the use of compost as a fertilizing agent, but analysis of each 
rite and interrogation of several performers convinced me that the basis of them all is 
a belief in the power of sympathetic magic. These people have no scientific know- 
ledge of the vitalizing effect of manure upon a planted seed tuber. This does not 
mean that they have no knowledge of the processes of natural growth. They 
understand that a seed yam will grow and produce tubers without the aid of super- 
natural forces. Two men pointed out a garden belonging to a mission boy from the 
mainland of New Ireland, over which no magical incantations had been sung. They 
asked me to take note of the fact that the vines were very scraggy looking and 
expressed the belief that when he went to harvest his crop he would find only small 
tubers. The rdle of magic in the garden is to reinforce the processes of natural 
growth by lavishing upon the growing plants all the horticultural experience of the 
past and the present. 


The burial of certain leaves beneath the growing crops is called sising na palang, 
“developing or swelling/in connection with/the garden” and the various rites 
coming under this head are described in the table below. 


From an examination of these rites it is quite easy to trace those qualities in the 
growing plants which the natives regard as desirable, e.g. a tenacious root system ; 
a dense leaf growth ; well shaped leaves ; leaves with a clean glossy surface ; large 
tubers, etc. It is also interesting to note to what extent garden magic has become 
specialized among these people, each quality thought desirable being covered by a 
special magical ceremony. 


On the day following the performance of the last of the above rites, the garden 
magician desacrilizes the garden for a period of fourteen days, during which the 
women of the household carry out a trial harvesting of the crop. Each hillock is 
carefully dug away with a small digging stick and any imperfect tubers are removed. 
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FiGURE 8. CHART OF SUBTERRANEAN GROWTH Macic (sising na palang). 
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Plant Used. (b) Botanical Species. | Treated. | (0) Purpose of Treatment. 
a —_ - a a — $$ - 
finauku (a) A wild vine with very | inen or native sweet (a) Tendrils only buried to 
strong tendrils. | potato. the accompaniment of 
| (6) Unknown. an incantation. 
| (b) To increase the root 
growth of the kaukau. 
da:lu (a) Coarse erect plant | komo or banana. | (a) Leaf buried at base of 
with broad elongated | banana. 
leaves. | (b) To induce increased 
(b) Crinum species. leaf growth. 
papa tama.t | (a) A shrub which | komo or banana. | (a) A leaf buried at base 
matures rapidly and | of banana. 
bears fruit within a | | (b) To induce early fruit- 
few weeks of planting. | ing of banana. 
(6) Unknown. 
gaf rokai (a) A low shrub with | inen or kaukau and (a) Leaves are bruised and 
very ornate linear | sima:m or yam. | rubbed to the accom- 
shaped leaves. | paniment of an incan- 

(6) Dracena genus or | tation and then buried 

Alpinia genus. at base of yam. 
(b) To increase the beauty 
of the leaf formation. 
fun uilin si (a) A shrub with shining | imen or kaukau and | (a) Leaves are placed at 
olive green leaves. | stma:m or yam. base of each growing 

(b) Pollia sp. plant to the accom- 

| paniment of an 
incantation. 
(b) To produce leaves with 
| a faultless surface. 
mur-mur-en (a) A 6-feet high shrub | sinokfat or verbena | (a) Leaf buried at base of 
of rapid growth. | plant. sinokfat. 

(b) Unknown. | (b) To increase growth of 
sinokfat and surround- 
ing yams. 

pok rotuk (a) A wiid variety of | sinokfat or verbena | (a) Leaf buried at base of 
pepper bush. | plant. stnokfat. 

(b) Piper species. (b) To increase growth of 

sinokfat and surround- 
| ing yams. 
bana:m.. (a) A type of vine which | kafuf or variety of | (a) Leaves buried at base 
produces large tubers | yam and sipin or | of plants in the two 
having the appear- | most common | balat rows. 
ance of yams. | variety of yam. | (b) To induce the growth 
| (b) Piper species. of large tubers. 
| | 
fis tun | (a) A vine which spreads | inmen or kaukau and | (a) Leaves buried at base 
like a carpet over the | sina:m or yam. | of yams to accom- 
marginal area just | } paniment of an incan- 
back from the beach. tation. 
| (6) Unknown. | (b) To induce a_ thick 
| carpet - like growth 
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If the examination shows that there are too many tubers in a clump, several are 
removed in order to permit those remaining to become fully developed. The 
operation is not regarded as part of the harvest gathering. The tubers which are 
gathered are small and imperfect and none is placed in the food storehouse. They 
are eaten as they are gathered and the whole purpose of the operation is to thin out 
the garden so as to allow room for the remaining tubers to expand. 


When the last hillock has been tested for imperfect tubers or an overabundance 
of tubers and, like all the others, has been carefully restored to its former shape, the 
garden magician reimposes the tapu on the garden and performs his last ta-:gif rite 
before the real gathering of the harvest takes place. During this ceremony the two 
pinal are simply smothered with anutlim paima:, the object being to induce the 
growing vines to do likewise and put forth an abundance of large leaves. 


The garden is now made tapu for a period of three weeks, at the conclusion of 
which the gif is removed from the final, never to be replaced. This final desacriliza- 
tion of the garden is carried out in order to allow the womenfolk to weed the garden 
thoroughly before the garden specialist informs the owner that harvesting may begin. 
If reference is made to ‘‘ The Chart of Garden Work,” it will be seen that from the 
time the first saelip is planted until the crop is ready for harvesting a period of 
approximately four months has passed. It must be remembered that a month 
after commencing to cultivate one garden a gardening team will be starting to prepare 
another garden, and when that has been under way for about a month a third garden 
is commenced, so that by the time the first garden is ready to be harvested two other 
gardens are being tended and nursed to maturity. 1 is a period of ceaseless work in 
the life of the Tanga and the months from Decem* -r to May are set aside as working 
months and are characterized by an almost complete lack of ceremonial or other 
extraneous activities such as trading voyages or large clan feasts. 


HARVESTING THE CROPS 


The actual work of harvesting is a purely feminine activity. Unless extra- 
ordinary circumstances demand that a large quantity of food be provided for a feast 
in a hurry, the harvesting process is a leisurely activity, the garden being stripped of 
its produce at the rate of a row a day, or even less. A twenty-row garden would 
not be emptied of its crop under a month. 


With the final desacrilization of the garden prior to harvesting, the garden 
magician ceases to exercise any further control over the garden activities. There is 
no magic connected with the digging of the crops, with their subsequent storage 
or indeed with any activity associated with the garden enclosure. From then on, 
the garden owner relies upon his empirical knowledge of garden culture to obtain the 
utmost from his garden before abandoning it to nature and the wild pigs. 


I kept a tally of the produce of a single row of vines, such tally being taken in 


half a dozen different gardens during the harvesting period. This shows that between 
one hundred and one hundred and fifty tubers were dug from a single row and as each 
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yam tuber weighs between three and four pounds and each kaukau between one and 
two pounds, a row of yams would amount on an average to approximately four 
hundred pounds and a row of kaukau to two hundred pounds. Not taking into 
consideration the native ‘“‘ spinach”’ and other crops planted in the balat rows, a 
twenty-row garden produces between two and three tons of food. 

This food is stored in specially constructed bamboo storehouses*? which are 
built close to but not inside the garden enclosure. The bamboo from which these 
houses are made is carefully selected and the walls and roof are lashed so securely that 
the whole structure is almost light-proof, is absolutely water-proof, is supposedly 
rat-proof and is certainly pig-proof. Entrance is gained by a single removable 
bamboo shutter which fits neatly and firmly into place in one of the end walls of the 
house. Along three of the inner walls a bamboo bench about three feet wide is built 
about four feet from the ground. Where three or four people have an interest in a 
single garden and are sharing the same food storehouse, each is assigned a separate 
section of the bamboo bench upon which to place the product of his or her section of 
the garden. Tubers are always arranged on the store bench in sets of four and the 
best tubers are always set aside for seed purposes. Wives have absolute ownership 
of all yams and kaukau grown in their own section of the garden and may and do 
dispose of any or all of these tubers without consulting the head of the household. 
However, a wife generally lets her husband know what presents of food she is making 
and more often than not, he will add a few tubers to her gift from his own stock of 
stored food. Before being stored, each tuber is cleaned of any small roots, examined 
carefully for any cuts and dried thoroughly. If proper attention has been paid to the 
storage of a tuber, it should keep for six months at least but the owner’s worst enemy 
in this respect is the /itfit beetle, a large insect of the cockroach type. In order to 
ward off the depredations of this marauder, the leaves of a vine known as tabung fitfit 
are suspended from the rafters of the storehouse. The natives claim that this plant 
is a certain specific against pests of this nature. 

Whenever I had occasion to visit a garden in bearing, my host always insisted 
on my inspecting his food storehouse and inevitably boasted of the overwhelming 
amount of food his household had in reserve. A native who is too lazy to build and 
tend a large garden is disparagingly spoken of as ka-ltu ta:m 1 matansum na palang, 
“that man/there/he/has half-faced/his garden.”” The lot of such a man is most 
unenviable. Being unable to contribute his share to the common stocl: of food which 
is either eaten by or distributed among all who participate in the rich ritual life of 
the island, such a person is automatically excluded from participation. He becomes 
a social nonentity. 

Although the garden magician ceases to exercise any control over the garden 
after having declared that the crops are ready for harvesting, his past efforts are not 
allowed to go unrewarded by the garden owner. At the conclusion of harvesting, 
the owner selects fifteen heaps of the finest kaukau in his storehouse. He divides 


32 fel una fitil, ‘‘ houses/for/the harvest.” 
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these heaps into one lot of ten, containing forty of the smaller tubers, and another lot 
of five, containing twenty of the larger tubers. The tubers are then skinned and 
grated, flavoured with mashed coconut meat, wrapped in leaf bundles and cooked 
“until done.’’ Along with these kaukau go five of the largest yams yielded by the 
garden. These are also cooked but not in a grated form. They are simply cooked 
in their skins. A large basket having much the same capacity and shape as a laundry 
copper is then lined, first with the forty bundles of the smaller sized kaukau then with 
a layer of ripe coconuts and then with the remaining twenty bundles of kaukau. The 
five large yams are then placed on top of the basket and the whole is garnished by 
setting about a dozen sprouting coconuts around its top edge. This gift is always 
prepared according to the above formula and there are special terms to describe the 
nature and quantity of each layer of food in the basket. Two women of the owner’s 
household are responsible for preparing the gift and for its delivery to the principal 
wife of the garden magician. The owner accompanies the gift and is present when it 
is handed over to the magician’s wife. On receiving the gift, the magician inquires : 
“‘ What is this for ? ” and then the garden owner steps forward, hands the magician 
a valuable shell token** and says: “‘ Feng gif 1a Kiaps«lin.’’** or in other words, 
“ This is Kiapselin’s harvest gift.” A small feast is then celebrated and so concludes 
the final act in the long series of garden magician-garden owner mutual relationships 
and obligations begun several months back when the former entered the garden plot 
for the first time and ceremonially planted a few verbena plants. 

During the leisurely process of harvesting the crops, it is customary for the 
Tangan housewife to replace those tubers dug during the day with fresh seed slices. 
No magic accompanies this planting of a second crop or any other of the necessary 
operations which accompany this horticultural “ reafforestation”’ project. The 
product of this second planting is never very good and is never set aside for storage. 

As soon as harvesting is completed or even before all the crops have been 
collected, the fence surrounding the garden enclosure is moved in so that the garden 
area now occupies about two-thirds of its former space. The process of re-erecting 
the fence is termed sek ubif, “‘ cutting back/the garden fence” and is carried out 
purely as a defence measure against marauding pigs. Shifting the balat is a job 
which the Tangan attacks with a frenzied zeal. I have never seen men work so hard 
as Funmatbau and his brother worked on the fence of his Waranges garden. He 
explained that the job had to be completed by nightfall or else the wild pigs would get 
in and ruin his garden. 

The new garden area is cleared of weeds, re-staked and given every chance of 
providing a useful second crop. The women are allowed to use the spinach from 
this garden but the yams and kaukau are reserved for the men of the family. On 


38 See my article, ‘‘ The Social Significance of am fat among the Tanga of New Ireland,” 
Journal of the Polynesian Society, June 1935. 


84 The phrase feng gif ia Kiapselin, if literally translated, reads: ‘‘ the main house beam/of 
the sacred garden/belonging to/Kiapselin,”” meaning ‘‘ the best and finest products of Kiapselin’s 
garden.” 
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being harvested, they are transported to the men’s house of the subsection of the 
clan to which the garden owner belongs and form the basis of a special feast, termed 
en pau et suf, an eating up/of the new crop/from the/old garden. 


Henceforth the garden is termed ¢u/tul and no more work is ever done upon 
the plants which may be left therein. Of course, any areca palms, banana trees 
or permanently useful food producing trees growing within the enclosure are still 
regarded as the property of the garden owner. However, all other crops such as 
sugar cane or pawpaws or any ground crops remaining may be gathered by any 
passing kinsman without let or hindrance. Coming back from feasts I often noticed 
men and women gathering sugar cane or spinach from an abandoned garden to eat 
with the pork and yams they were taking home from the feast. They assured me 
that the practice was quite legitimate and that to all intents and purposes once a 
garden had been declared ¢ultul, it reverted back to jungle and as such, became the 
common property of the subsection of the clan occupying that particular district. 


CONCLUSION 


This detailed account of gardening in Tanga covers principally those activities 
associated with the production of food by a typical household gardening team. 
Little has been said here of the organization of communal gardening ; of the careful 
plans which are made, often twelve months ahead of the ceremony for which the 
extra food is needed; of the remarkable control exercised over his people by a 
chieftain, as demonstrated by their response to his orders to prepare special gardens ; 
or of the vim and enthusiasm shown by a large working party engaged in a communal 
gardening activity. The methods followed and the magic surrounding them are no 
different to those connected with the culture of the ordinary household garden. 
Whatever is significant about the preparation of a “‘ special ’ garden owes its meaning 
to the rite with which it is connected, be it a funeral feast, a naming ceremony, a’ 
canoe launching, an initiation rite or a meeting of the secret society and, in the opinion 
of the writer, is best discussed as part of the particular rite or ceremony concerned. 

Enough evidence has been produced, I hope, to prove that the Tangan is no 
haphazard tiller of the soil. If we can accept the definition of a genius as one having 
an infinite capacity for taking pains then there can be no doubt that the Tangan is a 
gardening genius. Every process connected with the production of vegetable food 
from the day when the first line of marking stakes is erected till the day when the 
garden is abandoned to the wild pigs, is carefully regulated by reference to a pro- 
gramme based on the empirical wisdom of the native himself and the supernatural 
powers of his ancestral kinsman. 
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(To be continued) 
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